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LADY RAVENHILL’S SECRET. 


—o— 
CHAPTER XIV. 

Lorp Ravenna did not see Mrs. Hill before 
the Constantia steamed away to Norway. He 
called on the Fortescues to make a hasty 
adieu, and was not ‘a little relieved to find 
that the pretty face, which had been a magnet 
to him for so long, was not to be seen among 
the family circle. 

Mrs. Hill was out; she saw the last of him, 
nevertheless, as she stood alone on the end of 
the Admiralty Pier and watched the yacht 
slowly steaming past, tossing the spray from 
her bows. 

She could have almost thrown a stone on 
the deck, she was so close—close enough to 
see distinctly every soul on board, including 
her husband in his blue serge suit, standing on 
the bridge with his friend Captain Churchill, 
evidently in the very best of spirits, and anti- 
cipating the trip with as much zest as any 
schoolboy, in spite of what he had declared to 
—e twelve hours ago. So much for 
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[THE RIVALS FACE TO FACK,] 


As long as they were with you they tell you 
all kind of stories, bat the instant sport or 
other interests, or, worse still, another woman 
came between you, you were forgotten. 

He, for instance, did not even once look 
back on Seabeach, where'he had’ spent so 
many, many happy hours with her; he did 
not bestow as much as a parting glance on 
the busy Parade where they had s> often 
walked together, on the chalky hills, nor the 
sheltering beach, each of which had a special 
little memory of their own. 

No, his face was set resolutely seawards. 
He never once looked back; bis heart was not 
in the highlands, nor with her. It was with 
the salmon ia a foaming, swirling, Norwegian 
river. Better so, at any rate, than with 
another woman. 

She was sorry ndw, as she watched the 
fast-receding yacht, that she had not given 
him a hint at her identity. She had had 
Sree opportunities, and coguetted with them 
all. 


When would she see him again ?—within a 
few months, a few yeare, or never? Perhap; 





if he had known who she really was, he would 
have been quite different. Who knows? 

He might have been filled with the deepest 
aversion instead of admiration. Still her 
eyes followed the yacht, now becoming a dim- 
mer and dimmer little speck, as she leant her 
elbows on the cold stone parapet, and with 
her chin in her hands, gazed and gazed as 
well as the tears would permit. 

‘*So here you are!” said a loud, jocular 
voice at her elbow. ‘“ Seeing the last of him ? 
—eh! Here, have another leok!” tendering 
a pair of glasses in mother-o’-pearl case. 

Mrs, Derwent it was, bold, confident-looking, 
and beantifully dressed, who now stood at 
Nellie’s side, with an expression of contemp. 
tuous amusement on her face, 

She had not failed to see two tears hastily 
wiped away. Nothing of that kind ever 
escaped her, and she was going to give Mrs. 
Hill a piece of her mind, and to warn her 
off from poaching in her preserves in the 
fatura, 

“No, thank you,” said Nellie, waving away 
the proffered epera glasies. ‘‘I don’s want 





them.” 
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will be a happy release, “What bay you?” 
Nellie could not exactly regard her own 
demise as a happy release, so she p DC 
little bit of gravel carefally out, 
two stones, and said nothing. 
“You knew he was married, of comnse ts 
A nod signified her companién’s 
“It was all for money. 
ness transaction, just to keep the: 
title together, Of course next 
please self, and choose | 
suitable,” ’ 
“Tt ose 80,”’ assenicd the present 4 
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Nellie, 
‘* Not in so many wore 
fer deeds.” 


Nellie, im 
all smoke,” 5 ‘ 

“ There is no smoke wi ‘ 
Mrs, Derwent. ‘ What is she called, 
stance?” 

The Constantia, of course.” 

“And am J not called Constantis too? ’’— 
triumphantly. ‘‘Has it never struck you thet 
she was named after me? "—with a maliciéus 
smile. ‘ Now are you convinced?” 

“No, not yet,” replied Nellie, valiantly. 
“That may itty ‘be a coincidence.” 

* Your incredality is absolutely astonishing. 
However, I will show you something that is 
not smoke, and could not possibly be a coin- 
cidence,” and putting her band in her pocket 
she dcew ont a blue morocco letter-case beauti- 
fully finished, and evidently containing not a 
few epistles. She laid it down on the stone 
parapet (they were at the very end of the pier, 
far away from the usual promenade, and quite 
alone, save for a fisherman and two or three 
sailors, who had been watching these two 
pretty women with undiegnised curiosity). 
Very deliberately Mrs. Derwent opened the 
case, and very deliberately selected a letter, 
It was in Hugh’s handwriting. “You may 
look at the first lime,” said Connie, taking it 
out of the envelope, and holding it before Lady 
Ravenhill’s eyes. It began, “*My own darling 
Connie.” ‘* You may read it all if you like,” 
said Mrs. Derwent, condescendingly. 


™? He had actually written this letter to @ 
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"| face, and I may put away my little 














10th,” 
Yes, here was the date, and the address 






*®/ wasin hishand. There was no more to be said,.} 
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Within the last week. ‘‘ Men were dec 

‘ “ever, ” 

**Now you are convinced; I see it in a 
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encing to gather up several 
Ww them away. 

“Want to ask yon one thing, 
i ates a great effontis 


be elo lips. “What is your, gbjeod i 
displaying year 









By Bye 
dear girl" 


oa way 


ing elso—a 

cious libel, made vp by you, and shall swear 
that I never told -you @-word ‘abant Lord 
eet) that I never had a letter from bim 
in my life, and, that. Rew whole story from first 
to. last was a tie! goand tell! Now, 
go-end.tell ag fast as ever. you like! e qnick| 
Don’t lose -any - time} I sae the, Fortescues 
coming down, the pier.” 

Nellie gazed at her munscrupulons companion, 
with an expression of contemptuons disgust, 
Had her cars deceived her? Such depravity 
almost took away lier breath. 

She could not trust herself to speak, and 
without a word tarsed vig A leaning = 
Derwent for ® moment. migt of 
position, but, on second shonghta, el she found 
her -wits and her courage, and, qtickly re- 
tracing her steps, came up to where the 
bleak-onee widow still leant against the 

ar’ 
P Soe last word, Mrs. Derwent,” she said, 
a low, but perfectly distinct oe your 
wicked secret shall be safe with me; bat I 
may as well tell you that as long as J live you 
will never marry Lord Ravenhill.” 

And before the astonished Conny had found 

the power of speech she was gone, was walking 





“No, thank you,” shaking her head. 





| down the pier-with her'hend very erect, having 
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wicked, mali— 





talking. Life was a weariness, She seemed 
to have nothing left to live for now, 

Although she did her best to rouse herself 
the family circle, the chan h. her spirits. 
pot lost on-them all, avd it was 
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pressing invitation to spend a couple 
of months with Mrs. Fortescue's sister, Mrs. 
at her place down in ire. 
) Moncktons were wealthy, had no chil- 
iy ae ves. never so happy as when they 
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friend, 
Tea was standing on a low table near Lady 
ove byt ~ pot apa and this beverage was 


oxen aa Lee were fauatical Woetsee te 
ohea, 

“And have pits Reet comating the hours 
til: we. met?” said.a gay, bold female yeice 
from an inner taom,. ebi , 

igible naus-. 


1B met Pak 
was y: ' 
Here Mrs, Monokton Lee ceded ei 
theman 
ening? se Gare going Yo Nain Sen We 
evi ig?” away 

and Lady Ravenhill were once mone ay to 


face. 

He was in fall hunting stop 
books were splashed, he carri Go SP tae tonting 
crop im his hand, and the oglour of his scarlet 
coat was reflected in his wife's face as she be- 


held Mrs, Derwent’s figure, in a 
area hime hae 
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me ne?" ate ight in the face with his 
c,. to- tell,” she answered, 


tae 

“Oh! TT wa’ asia Ehad ‘had the misfor- 
tune to°dffeid? ¥ he answered. “And 
what lave agen bape doing with yourself since 
last Ao _ 

i ehingnotng ont of the way,”*she 


“his voice print and 


rds her—“E ose you 
eet kee hace tear 
“* Him’? she: coloured ; what do yon 
megan 


ee haiband ce course, You know you 
about hin that eitegastt 
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man, who had been viewing Ravenhill’s long 
téte-d-téte with the pretty girl in brown with 
envious and impatient eyes, 

Yes, Mrs, [Monckton was having-a meet—a 
‘big dinner and some theatricals next week, and 
% housefal of people. Lord Ravenhill, Mrs, 
Derwent, and Captain Montaga were all de- 
lighted to accept. 

““What a handsome man that young Raven- 
hill is~is he not, my dear?” said Mrs. 
Monckton, as they rolled away. down the 

venue, leaving him standing bare-headed on 


e steps. “ And what asad thing it is about 
his wife! She F eqs ught to die, poor thing, 
and leave him added the the old lady, ‘pull- 


ing the fur reg one up to her chin. 

“Why should she die, dear Mrs. Monck- 
ton?” said Nellie, looking away out of the 
window, and leaving not a part of her profile 
to be seen. 

“« Because-her life is a. burthen to herself. 
She is blind; and her mind is quite gone. Tie 
‘old lord made the marriage; it -wasa wicked 
act in my opinion, bat legal. Of course there 
are né-chil —no -heirs—and:he is placed in 


'@ very strange positidn—a married man, with- 
wife.” 


out a 

** Does he live down here much.?"*said Mrs. 
Hil, stilt looking out of ‘the window, with a 
face the colour of a peony. 

‘No, soarcely ever, but latterly I’m sorry to 
say he is down very often, for there is an 


'  attraction,’® 


“Mrs; Derwent?” 

*“Pooh!' No, he is an attraction for her, 
but that is all blé6wnover-with him! She is 
older than he, and*passée, and “fast, and not 
& woman T like, between you and me; but she 


‘is’ & standing dish at onr theatrioals, and 


makes things go.” 

“ Andthis otherattraction?” said Nellie, in 
a bard, angen voice, 

“Not & person’in his own rank of life 
at all, my dear it spcakingt ina whisper—as if 
it ‘were possible the coachman could overhear 
her, when they were bowling along ten milos 
an hour home wards bound. 

“ And who is she ?”’ she asked, with trembling 


lips. 

Te Bhe is a gitl’who used to live at Lord 
Craven’s Lodge; we pass the gates directly— 
look ont on your side of the road and you will 
see her where ehe comes from—a pretty, tall, 
fair girkh ‘that has an air quite above her 
station.” 
hee? 7 really mean that he recetns 

280. 

““Kdmires her is omwes very mildly, -" 
dear | They- moment the breath 
is. out of his. itera boy be he will marry her !” 

This wag hard on Nellio—very hard, indeed. 
Here were two women waiting to marry her 
husban@ ‘the instant she would be so obliging 
as to @ie | 

“How do you know?” she inquired with 
characteristic persistence. ‘* Maybe it is —_— 
country Sette thine» are magnified and ex- 


“* No exaggeration in this case, I am afraid,” 
said Mrs. Monekton, shaking her head, with 
great solemnity. ‘This girl used to live at 
the Lodge at Craven Park, and was.a pretty, 
modest, ble girl, and ig myown class 
in Sunday-schoot; and really quite a superior 
sort of young woman, Now, I would not even 
look at her. She has,’ her voice to 
a whisper—“ a child!” Jast fancy! She is 
not one bit ashamed of herse?f'; and as to her 
old uncle with whom she lives, he has long 
been half an imbecile, and has no control over 
her—the minx! She tells all inquirers to mind 
their own business. They were tarned out of 
Craven Gate Lodge, of course. We could not 
have such a scandal under our very noses, 
and he has taken a cottage for her about 
three apne near & very quiet, out of-tbe 
way village, I hear she has a did seal. 
akin coat, and mnie has the nting to. go 
to ame it / Dia-you ever know such de- 

vity ” 

‘‘There’s where she used to live!” she 
added; excitedly, as they flasbed past the 





great iron gates of Craven Park. “The plac 
is shut up. It’s a great loss to us—the biv 
place I mean, of course. Lord Craven and hi 
sons don’t get on at all. They say they are an 
awfully wild lot, and-he is a horrid old skin- 
flint, and as proud es Lncifer. The eldest one 
is in the army. I don’t know how he lives, 
I’m sure, His father does not allow him a sou 
besides his psy. He is abroad somewhere or 
other.” 

* Ate you quite certain that—that *t is Lor 
Ravenhill—about—you know whol » ¢an—this 
girl,” stammered Nellie, at last, when she 
could get in a word. 

‘* Quite certain, my dear. He has been seen 
walking with her, talking with her, and all 
that sort of thing. Ofcourse it is only spoken 
of with bated breath, you know, but the world 
seems turned upside down when 'a man like 
him can se6 anything in a gamekeeper’s 
daughter, and not young, not at -all young. 
Very handsome, I grant you, bat eight or nine- 
and-twenty or more!” 

Phe world did, indeed, seem to be turned 
upside town with Nellie. Mrs. Derwent was 
bad enough, in all conscience, but this was ten 
times worse. “Give him-a chance!” indeed. 
a She had done with him now, ouce fer 
all, . 
She alighted from the stuffy brougham with 
a frightfal headache—whether due to the 
atmosphere or the news it was there ;' and 
excusing herself on this pretext spent all the 
evening in her room digesting Mrs. Monckton’ 
piece of scaudal. 

If she could have taken anyone into her 
confidenee she would have felt better, but 
such a proceeding was out of the question. 
She dare not divulge who she was—she must 
suffer alone. 

It seemed to her that she was payin 
heavy price for the restoration of her si ‘. 
Blind she saw nothing, heard nothing, knew 
nothing. Now she had recovered the use of 
her eyes she saw only too much. She had seen 
and fallen in love—no use to blink the faci— 
with her own husband, and he was a heartless, 
treacherous, unprincipled wretch—and sti!) 
she loved him. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Moncxton Grange was crammed from roof 
tocellar! Lord Ravenhill and Mrs. Derwent, 
and Captain Monckton helped to fill it, and 
were among the liveliest and most popular 


guests. 

Tne theatricals were over, and had been a 
signal success, Lord Ravenhill and Mes. 
Derwent sharing the Jaurels between them. 
Lovers they bad been on the stage—lovers they 
were off the stage, as far as a rances were 
any guide; and as for Nellie, she was flirting 
in the most oven and barefaced manner with 


Captain Rolaud Montagu, who was her slave 


and her shadow. 

Lord Ravenhill had evinced a great desire to 
be both.on his first arrival, but he had heen 
so unmercifully and so ruthlessly snubbed 
that he never ventured more than . good- 
morning and good-night, and was quite on bis 
high horse, and not inclined to dismouat. 
This was Connie’s opportunity, and she did not 
let it slip, yon may be sure. Hugh was called 
upon to act with her, to ride with her, to fetch 
and carry, to hold her silks whilst she wound 
off skein after skein, under Nellie’s very nose— 
it was all the same to Hugh—who appropriated 
him, when the only one of the ladies he cared 
a button for ignored him, and treated him as 
he said to himself, ‘‘ worse than a dog, by Jove 
—worse than a dog! I wish she would treat 
me half as well. She’s always feeding and 
nursing, and kissing that horrid little pug— 
lucky old brute!” 

Mrs, Derwent was a person of odd fancies 
and sudden caprices. She was fired with a 
desire to see Lord Ravenhill’s family mansion, 
and on a bye-day a large party was got up to 
vieit Rayenswood, under the auspices of its 
master. Most of the guests were 80 ride to 
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explore the park, and, previous, to lanch samp- 
tuously, and to return in time for dinner. 

Nellie declined to make one of the expedition 
—declined in vain. Her excuses were laughed 
at as barefaced and silly ; and, in spite of her- 
self, she had to give in, so as not to make her- 
self remarkable, and visit the house where she 
was born as if she were an inquisitive stranger. 
Rude as she was, it was chiefly beside her 
that Lord Ravenhill rode, and pointed out the 
different effevts of scenery—she it was that he 
helped first from her horse, that lie ushered 
first into the old familiar rooms, and to her he 
showed the grim old painting of ‘‘my wife's 
father.” 

He insisted on her occupying the head of the 
table, and she took it mechanically for the 
sake of Auld Lang Syne, much to the indigna- 
tion and disgust of Connie, who had to content 
herself with a seat at the hosts’ right hand. 
The party was merry, the lancheon superb, the 
champagne of the best; flowers frona Covent 
Garden decked the table, which was loaded 
with qld family plate. The whole house had 
been btightened up and metamorphosed since 
Nellie time, 

“Jelly old place! Awfal jolly house,” said 
Captain Montagu, whose heart was merry with 
wine. ‘The only thing we want to.make the 
entertainment complete is the presence of 
Lady Ravenhill.” 

An awkward silence ensued, and then a 
sudden buzz of conversation came from all'sides 
to cover, if possible, the last unfortunate 
speech. 

Lord Ravenhill glanced over at his vis-a-vis. 
She was white tothe very lips. What ailed 
her? Was she going to faint? No, she was 
not. She was able to leave the table quite 
steadily and sedately, and follow the crowd 
round the gardens, stables, grounds, and 
finally to the old church. 

“Tt only wants dne thing, Hugh,’’ said 
Connie, with a sigh of satisfaction—the place 
baving far surpassed all her caloulations and 
anticipations—" and that is a mistress,” she 
added, in a soft voice. 

“Im afraid it is never likely to bave that, 
60 you must make the best of it as it is,” said 
Hugh, brusquely, pushing opening the heavy 
church door avd removing his hat. 

The sightseers spread all over the building, 
gezivg at tombs, brasses and slabs; and Nellie, 
without knowing it, found herself standing at 
the foot of the communion rails, 

“Here I was married,’ said a well-known 
voice beside her; “nearly four years ago.” 
What would he have said if she had replied, 
‘fand tome!” butshe merely mumbled some- 
thing about the pretty new window of stained- 
glass and the vivid colour of the sky. 

“ New window! How do you know it is 
new?” he asked sharply 

‘*Ob, I don’t know!” she stammered, in 
confusion, ‘It looks quite recent, that is all.’ 

‘*So it is. It was pat up to the memory of 
the late Earl.” 

** By you?” 

“‘Yes of course. It was the least I could do, 
don't you think, when he provided me with a 
wife and a fortune.” There was a ring of 
bitterness in this speech that did not escape 
Mrs. Hiil, and she tarned away and permitted 
Captain Montagu to show her all the old 
monuments of the Ravevhill family, and what 
is more, aud worse, ehe encouraged himina 
marked manvner, and kept him by her side, not 
anerely all the way home, but all the evening ; 
and the more she remarked Hugh’s looks of 


‘indignant expostulation and pained surprise 


the more she laughed and smiled and flirted. 
The thought of Rose Waller at the Gate 
‘Lodge made her almost reckless, and she felt 
a downright wicked pleasure in astonishing 
and shocking her unprincipled husband. If 
he ouly knew she was his wife, how furious 
hewouldbe! Notthatshe did anythingactually 
wrongor out of the common—oh, dear, no! She 
merely banked with Captain Montagu at 
cards and made saucy little rude remarks 
across the table to Lord Ravenhill, She had 
every confidence with her partner behind her 


large black fan. She allowed him to sit be- 
side her at tea, to stand beside her at the piano, 
to carry her cloak, to help her to mount her 
horse. Lord Ravenhill beholding all this was 
amazed, angry, and jealous. 

The day of the hunt was propitious. There 
were hundreds on the lawn—on foot and on 
horseback, ladies and gentlemen—and if you 
were to single out hest-loniding, pals of 
equestrians and give your vote impartially Iam 
sure you would have said Lord Ravenhill for 
one, on his splendid black hunter, and the 
pretty girl in the brown habit for the other, 
viz., Mrs. Hill. 

The meet was late—the hounds drew several 
covers blank, and hada rattling run later in 
the afternoon. Nellie had ridden splendidly— 
desperately ; indeed, she did not much care 
whether she broke her neck or not, Every 
time she thought of Rosie Waller, and that 
was pretty often, she dag her little sharp spur 
and went faster and faster. - Well for her that 
she was on a well-trained thoroughbred. 
Well for her she was a light weight, or she 
would have come to grief over some of those 
blind fences or hog-backed stiles. 

The evening was drawing in ere the fox was 
run to ground, and as Nellie looked round she 
found herself in a totally strange country, 
miles from the Moncktons, on a tired horse, 
and with a cold drizzle coming on. However, 
she had a tongue in her head, like most of her 
sex, and asking her;way, pushed on ata pretty 
smart pace—up one lane, down another, the 
night getting pitch dark, the rain getting 
heavier, and the horse graduaily becoming 
lamer and lamer every instant. 

She was bewildered, tired, wet, and eold, 
when the long, dark, seemingly endless 
was illumined by a light—a twinkling light in 
a window about fifty yards ahead. It was close 
to her now; and with great alacrity she sprang 
o her lame horse, and hammered on the door 
with the handle of her whip. Her 
was promptly responded to by a old man in 
corduroy knee-breeches and grey woollen 
stockings, with a guttering candle in his hand, 
and a blank, ill-tempered expression of face. 

‘‘ What'sup now?” he demanded, peevishly; 
but seeing a lady, and hearing her pitiful tale, 
he changed his tactics, and motioned her to 
go in beyond and talk to Rosie. He would see 
to her horse, and take the stone out of his 
hoof, and send a boy with her to show her the 
way. 

There were two rooms off the p e, and 
seeing a light through the half-open door of 
one, and hearing a stream'of gay, light-hearted 
conversation from that direction, she walked 
boldly in, and found herself in a bright, warm, 
cheerfal kitchen, with a huge log fire roaring 
up the chimney. Beside the fire, in a low 
wooden chair, sat Rosie Waller, looking 
radiant, in front of it; in his red coat, his wet 
boots stretched out towards the blaze, sat her 
husband, completely at his ease, and on the 
floor beside him Rosie’s child—a boy of nearly 
two. The infant was playing with his hunting 
crop. 

What a picture !—and they had been talking 
ina confidently low tone. Whatastart Lord 
Ravenhill gave—a guilty start—when he was 
aware of the dripping figure in the doorway; 
but he soon recovered his presence of mind, 
aud jamping up, exclaimed: ‘‘Mre. Hill! 
What on earth has happened? Have you had 
an accident ?” 

‘*Oh! no; only lost my way, and my horse 
fell lame.” 

“ Won’t you come to the fire, ma’am,” said 
Rosie, hospitably bringing up another chair, 
“‘and let me dry your habit? You are 
“drenched through!” 

“No—no thank you! I must be going at 
once! '’ replied Nellie, nervously. 

To share the hearth with this young woman 
and her husband was simply out of the ques- 
tion. Were it raining real cats and dogs she 
would rather face the elements than such a 
situation, and without another word she was 
turning to go. 





‘*But this will never do!’’ said Hugh, im 


patiently.. ‘Let me go and gee. about, your 
horse. At any rate, I'll home. with 

Sit down for half-a-second,” almost 

her into his chair, where she sat as if, stupe 
fied, whilst Rosie bustled about to get her a 
cup of tea from a small black tea-pot that was 
brewing.in the ashes, ‘ 

“ Drink this woman’s tea!” she said to 
herself, as the water streamed off her under 
the influence of the fire. She would sooner 
take poison. : 

* He has lost a foreshos. It is well for you 
you met me,” said a cheerful voice, “ for he 
never could carry you home!” 

‘*Then I'll walk!’’ emphatically. rising as 

she spoke, 
_ “No, you will ride my horse,” he replied, 
imperiously, “and J’ll walk! . Bat, you must 
get dry first; and Rosie, here, will get you a 
cup of tea, or something. Rosie, this is one of 
the ladies from the Grange.” 

This was beyond bearing, she said to her- 
self, in reply to Rosie's smile and half kind of 
curtse 


ys 

“No tea for me!’’ she exclaimed, i 
the child rudely away with a. shove 6 sent 
it staggering across the hearth. 

“ Hullo! ”-cried Lord Ravenhill, catching it. 
‘* It's well I fielded you, Tommy, or you. would 
Tec Mie. Hl," he said, disapprovingly, 

Bee, “ raid, ingly, 
soothing the now whimpering Tom, and dr 
his eyes with his own handkerchief. 

Pn Thkate them!” she returned, passion- 
ately. 

‘*Oh! come now, I say, I don’t believe.that ! 
No one could hate you, could they, Master 
Tom?” sitting him on his knee, “Heis a 
fine little chap for two, is he not ?.” 

To this question she deigned no answer. 

‘*No, thank you,’’ to Rosie, who was ap- 
proaching, cup in hand, “ not forme!” waving 
it away. 

‘At least, allow me to pS er habit, 
madame,” pleaded Rosie, who make no- 
thing of this pretty, fair, inful young 
lady, who seemed to shrink from her very 
cone. and who had repulsed poor Tommy so 
rudely. 

Nellie glanced round the kitchen, and 
fay srg peeeige Once more the mes 

e bright flames, the wooden settle, 
round, black table, the old her, husband 
with Tommy on his knee, and . Jooking 
as fair as Hebe herself, standing with arather . 
discouraged expression on her handsome face, 
still tea-cup in hand. 

One moment more, and she had — out 


leading up the black 
without a word she 8 
back, seized the reins, and 
one possessed into the wet and darkness. 

“ Keep to the left, ma’am, . Keep to the left 
at the turn!’ he shouted, hoarsely, 
her. ‘“She’s mad—mad as a hatter!” 
muttered the old man, as he gazed after her, 
open-mouthed. ‘“ One would think from the 
look of her that she had seen the Devil!” So 
saying he slowly re-entered the lodge, nearly 
coming into violent collision with Lord Raven- 
hill as he did so. 

‘*Well, where is she—the young lady? 
Have you changed the saddles, as I told you?” 
he asked, quickly. 

* Yes, my lord ; and the young lady was up 
on your horse before he was well at the door, 
and away down the road at a Pp 
Devil himself was after her! I’m thinking 

ou’ve been saying something to vex her—be 
ike ” 


‘*Saying something to vex her? Certainly 
not!” 

‘*Then maybe she saw something she did 
not like! Maybe she sawa devil! Theyare 
in the wood,” omenng Sie nolee 

“ Nonsense! was there to see except 
Danes, Na: FORE Ae me sitting at the 

re ” 

“ Well, then, I can think of nothing else to 
account for her capers in any way except she’s 





mad or seen @ devil! And, indeed, she hasa 
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method in her madness, too, for she has left 
ass to get home on her lame and staggering 
orse! ” 

And a few minutes later Lord Ravenhill set 
forth on foot, leading the lame steed through 
the soaking, slushy road, and wondering over 
and over at almost every step he took 
what extraordin idea Mra. Hill could 
have got into her head now. But think as hard 
as he conld, with the whole of his mind set 
upon the subject, he never guessed the truth. 


(To be continued.) 








Drounxarps in Gerniany will for the future 
ba sternly looked after by the State. Each 
town must kesp arecord of all the hard 
drinkers, and the city medical men are bound 
to report those who habitually imbibe to ex- 
cess, 80 that the authorities may weed out the 
black sheep, and subject them to a strict course 
of treatment. 


Tue new street, with a railway beneath it, 
from Great Tower-hill to Eastcheap, was to {be 
opened for traffic on the lst of January. This 
straightened approach isby no means novel in 
its conception. In a plan of 1766, set out by J. 
Gwynn, who, indeed, seems to have had quite a 
prophetical eye for the improvements of an 
after age, the thoroughfare is clearly fore- 
shadowed. Wesee it as a wide street, reaching 
from the eastern end of Cannon-street to the 
north-western angle of Tower-hill, by Trinity- 
— absorbing both Little and Great East- 
cheap, together with Great and Little Tower- 


Rosz Woopv.—It has always bean a pa vetety 
to. some people why the dark wood so highly 
prized for furniture should be called “ rose 
wood.” Its colour certainly does not look 
much like a rose, so we must look for some 
other reason. An exchange explains that when 
the tree is cut the fresh wood possesses a very 
strong, rose-like fragrance, hence the name. 
There are a half-dozen or more kinds of rose- 
wood trees. The varieties are found in South 
America and in the East Indies and neighbour- 
ing islands, Sometimes the trees grow so 
large that planks four feet broad and ten feet 
in can becut from them. These broad 
planks are principally used to make the tops 
of pianofortes. en growing in the forests 
the tree is remarkable for its beauty, but such 
isite value in manufacturing as an ornamental 
wood that some of the forests where it once 
grew abundantly now have not a single speci- 
men. ‘ 


Prrsonan Artrre.—Forty years ago, black 
was the speveitieg colour in dress—black for 
— , parlour, church, ball, or business. 

he motto ran thus: “A black suit is always 
genteel.” The hat was well-crowned, long- 
napped, broad-brimmed and pressed vicelike 
on the head. People then did not so much 
give away their second-hand clothes or disp2se 
of them to the‘'old clo’” man. They wore 
themout. For this reason the ‘‘ swallow-tail ” 
dress-coat was offen an article of everyday 
attire. It was the second hand swallow-tail, 
supplanted by the new one for Sunday or state 
occasions. The shirt collar was high, stand- 
ing and sharp-pointed at theends, The black 
frock-coat was short-waisted, narrow-chested, 
with long, narrow skirts, and the sleeves were 
as t as possible. The ladies’ bonnet was 
modelled after the coal-scuttle. An artificial 
full-blown peony or bunch of roses adorned its 
summit, A plain cloak or shawl hung likea 
rag from the shoulders. A plain untrimmed 
skirt reached’ to the ankle. Their slippers 
were heelless, flat and secured by black strings 
wound round the ankle, The parasol was 
edged with deep, heavy silken fringe. A bag 


of gaily-colo embroidered with beads, 
was necessary for full-dress. The handker- 
chief was with lace and carried 


éxactly in the middle by the thumb and fore- 


SOMETHING FOR BABY TO 
WEAR. 


Just in the light of the window there, 
Hoar after hour she has kept her place ; 
And I know by the.look upon her face 

She is making something for baby to wear. 


And on the floor her joy and her pride, 
Ready old Tabby to pet or annoy, 
Riots her first little baby-boy : 

As gay as a bird, and as satisfied. 


And every stitch is a dream or prayer, 
And every seam is a prayer complete : 
For wishes and hopes and orisons meet 

In a soft little something for baby to wear. 


‘¢ He will go next week with us to the fair.” 
She finishes all with this brief remark : 
For the light of the window is growing dark, 
* And this will be pretty for him to wear.” 


A woman works in the twilight gray ; 
And the scalding tears they blind her eyes, 
As she bends to measyre the length and size 
Of the little garment she makes to-day. 


And with snow-white flowers around him shed, 
The baby-boy from the fair returned, 
Has forgotten all he saw or learned, 

And is fast asleep in his little bed. 


Bat night comes down, and her task is done ; 
The baby-boy has another dress : 
But not a hope nor a wish, much less 

A prayer—the child is in need of none, 


For still asleep where the light is dim, 
In beautiful death lies the white-faced child; 
And the wet-eyed woman has almost smiled, 
As she says : “ His robe is ready for him.” 


J. W. P, 








GOLDEN’ GRAIN, 


—e— 
CHAPTER IV. 
RETROSPECTIVE, 


Tue rest of that memorable examination 
day a for me in a sort of whirling dream. 
I had won the highest honour that the school 
could bestow, and was the possessor of the 
coveted gold medal, which was only given at 
rare intervals to the composer of a piece of 
music exceptionally good. 

I was congratulated and petted by my 
schoolfellows, who rejoiced with me without 
the slightest trace of envy; even Olga Rosen- 
baum, who had bailt her hopes on the fantasia 
that was so highly flavoured with Mendelssohn, 
was lavish in her congratulations. 

I was glad to get away from it all, for there 
was @ trace of sadness in it to me, I was 
going to leave Wassenhauser very soon, and go 
knew not whither. 

I should see most of my schoolfellows no 
more after they had broken up and gone to 
their respective homes, 

found my way, in a brief interval of 
leisure, to « favourite nook of mine in the 
garden, and sat down to think—to dream, 
girl-like, of the face that had made such an 
ression on me. 

had never seen eyes like that before— 
eyes that seemed to look me through and 
through, and yet with such a gentle and 
earnest expression. 

The eyes of the dark man who had been 

with the young fellow who helped me ont of 
the river were piercing enough in their regard, 

and had nearly made me break down in my 

part of the day’s proceedings, but they left 

nothing but a disagreeable impression on my 

mind, and I earnestly hoped that I should 

never see them again, 

How good it was of Madame to give me 

this pretty dress and these ribbons that were 


er 


had, and how ungracious I had felf in my 
heart about accepting them from her; yes, I 
was very glad to think I had looked like the 
rest of the girls. I should have been sorry to 
have been shabby, with him looking on, 

Bah! what an idiot I was to be sure! 
What could have come over me that I should 
think in this insane fashion of a person I 
age in all probability, never see again in my 

ife? 

‘' This is the young lady, is it not?” 

The voice roused me from my reverie, and I 
started up to see Madame and the whole aris- 
tocratic party approaching. They were 
walking through the gardens, and had come 
upon me unawares, I had been so deeply 
absorbed in my own thoughts. 

I blushed furiously, for the object of my 
thoughts was close to me, and it seemed as 
if he could see what was passing in my mind, 
and I would have made my escape, but the 
duke held ont his hand. ‘ 

‘*T am glad to have the opportunity of con- 
gratulating you,” he said, in his grand manner. 
‘‘This is the young lady you were inquiring 
aout, my lord.” 

Madame had disappeared, and I could not 
escape now the party were a!l round me, and 
my acquaintance of last year was holding out 
his hand also. 

“You haven't forgotten me, have you?” he 
asked. 

“No,” Ireplied. ‘‘ But I have never known 
your name, though you gave me yourcard. I 
must have lost it in the harry of ranning 
home.” 

“You know each other?” the gentleman 
whom the duke bad addressed as ‘‘ my lo 
said with a surprised look, 

“ Yes, sir!” was the ready answer. 
“This is the young lady of the river—Miss 
Ormsby!” 

“We must introduce ourselves,” the gentle- 
man said in the pleasantest voice I think I 
have ever heard. “If you lost Harry’s card 
you will be all in the dark as to who we are. 
This scapegrace here, who was fortunate 
enough to do you that little service, is my 
son, Harry Meredyth. I am Lord St. Colamb, 
Lady St. Columb, my daughter Hilda, Mr. 
Fairchild my son's tutor, and Mr. Meredyth 
my cousin. I was forgetting you, Hugh, my 
boy. And now you young folks move on; I 
am going to talk to mademoiselle here.” 

There was something so cheery and home- 
like in his manner that I was not at all afraid 
of him, peer of the realm though he was, and 
he looked so fatherly and kind as he stood 
there by my side, while the others moved 
slowly away, that I forgot all about his rank, 
and was as ready to talk to him as if he had 
been some near relation. ‘ 

I looked after the rest of the party”with 
interest. “Hugh Meredyth!” So that]was 
the name of the owner of the eyes that were 
making my brains play me such pranks. 
Hugh Meredyth! What a pretty name it 
sounded in my ears, and yet not at all 
effeminate or unfit to be the name of a brave 
and good man—and he was good. I had 
settled that point in my owu mind with my 
first glance at him; but it was not he, it was 
his cousin, Lord 8t. Colamb, who was stand- 
ing by my side, and I must bring my thoughts 
back to him and what he'wanted to say to 
me. 

Tt was not much, but it was courteous and 
very much to the point. 

**T have been speaking to Madame Loven- 
thal aboot you,” he said, in the same plea- 
sant,{kindly voice. “Your musical performance 
really startled us all by its merit, We are 
very fond of music, all of us, and hardly 
expected such a treat in a lady’s school. I 
natarally inquired of your preceptress who 
and what you were, and she tells me you are 
soon to leave her, and will have your own way 
to make in the world. Is itso?” 

“Yes,” I answered, the tears springing to 
my eyes. I was unnerved and tired, and m 
heart was fall. ‘I have no friends beyon 











exactly colour to set off what beauty I 


the walls of the monastery school.’”’ 
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“Yon will; seo seiilees. 


he seid, eadig.* L ahell bo glad ; 
ily 308 


my wife todo apyjhing we can 
forward in yews new life, if 
England, aa sappose you ay Ake 
English, of am 

Oh, yes.. And I shall go there, I f 

“ Then, will you reme how, m 398 
have pleased us to-day, and undexstand 
will do what we~can to start you on as 
journey through life. Ivis a hard bastledur a 
woman to fight unaided sametimes.”’ 

He put « card into my band, and. witha 
hearty clasp that seemed to endorse all.he 
had been saying, he leit me and went. to his 
party. 

I saw them onee more, whan they..were 
driving away. My study and ‘Dorathey’ ‘a Was 
just over the front entrance, we were, at 
the windew ; they all smiled and waved their 
hands to me as they drove off, he duke 
lifting his hat with the same courtesy as the 
rest. I ought to have felt ver slated : six 
months ago such an honour i ” heaw 

to turn my. head for -weeks, 
there was nothing but sadness, 
gone, and Hugh Meredyth had gone: with 


em, 

Surely I. must be mad or going to be.ill thas 
I could recall nothing with any distinginess 
bat this one face! Hugh Meredyth had hardly 
addressed half-a-dozen words to me, and 
had doubtless forgotten my very exiatence by 
this time. What had I, Magdalen Onmsh. 
& friendless. gizl, with no prospect, in the 


world except working for my daily bread, in 


common with these fine people. It.was ery 
kind of them to say that they wonld help me, 
and it might lead to my seeing. theiz cousin 
again. But what adifference there would be 
in our ciroumstances! Here I had my. posi- 
tion. I was to-day the most popular girth iz 
the scheel, I held the highest rx in our 
liitle community. When Hu Mere edyth ir 
I came’' face. to face again, I should,.in al 
prchabilites be governess somewhere; and t 
Lmting idea.in what respect men beld gayer- 


ae must think of such nonsense no more— 
pleasant dreams and, gentle friendships were 
not fox me. I must go forth into the battle 


and fight in the thickest of the ey eatarans | n 


to .live and prosper in the world, 
mean it, 

From my babyhood I had been taught ‘self- 
reliange by the utter absence of. everything 
that makes life attractive and enjoyable tw. 
young children. I never knew what it mae © to 
have a mother ; I had never taken my 
sorrows-—~and what keen sorrows Bi tree 
feels now and then !—to a mother’s knee. 

It had never been my. lot to be nestled upto 
& motherly bosom, or. to listen to the gentle 
words.and loving voices that were the portion 
of other ehildren, I had no relative in, the 
world thet I knew of but an aunt, and she 
was as unlike my notion of a mother.es could 
well be imagined. 

The gla woman who was my. firat. nuxse to 
the best of my belief, and who Yironght me up 
as.well'as ahe.could, was far more pander, to 
me than the stern, dark, vindictive- 
woman whom she took me to.seo occasionally, 
and who paid her the money for my. keep. 

y earliest recollections areof a , large town 
in Ce es em I always think it w 
and living with other children. ip_ this 
woman's house. She kept us clean, and she 
fed us well according to oa notions of feeding, 
though.I have come to doubt @ whether 
oatmeal porridge for every. meal is conducive 
to the aes of little Cees 

Now and.thea I was takea somewhere—to, 
an hotel I faney; for my .remenabranee is. of 
lagge and lofty rooms—to see a lady, who. used. 
ota look at me with & agrious sort. 

longing lack, bat whose manner was repel... 
feat who always seamed oxoas for. all 


be 2 was five, yl ol I wae taken, away 


the taken. to Live andl mig:|| @enon 


from 
aunt, who liv ~ & Nery hamble: way. ia. a 


They a 





rine eae seed Aa 


sort of fancy work ry Abb whops, for she used 


to,||to send away large parcels an receive others, 


the gay colours of which delighted me beyond 
measure, 

It wae a dreary life fora. child, She never 
fondled’ me or 
for mete 
village, or to go to school amongst them. She 


taught me herself, an@ very ghly she 
did it, , Visiting mis Sond cot beat me 
with an uns ap 
burden to me’ by reason of dry stmiog which 
I only half. ynderstood. 

I had x thank her afterwards whe 
I got to usep, which I did when T 


as oo eaxg old, aunt On: 
aan a pos —_ trast ed oh SRR PAL IE 9 
Jersey—a lunatic asylum really, though. itmas 
was called a home for delicate persons—and I 


for a cheap place 
some little correspondence with Madame 
ae ere I was despatched to the monastery 
80 

The journey was a horrible nightmare. As 
far as Cologne I went in charge of some fine 
lady’s attendant who was going to join her 
mistress, and! who undertook to see mesa 
on board the Rhine steamer for a . 
tion. 

The woman was _ ten 40 ae had 

made. the journey. often bt was, 
perfectly safe with ‘he me well 
enough, and put me to bed in the rsa i livery 
hotel where’ we broke our 6 she 
had no thought nor sympathy for the terror 


of a child like me at such ap experience. 

Tt seemed to, me as. if we were Dates. going to 
stop—as. if we were co wel for 
ever for our sins, and I | rk cae er @ny 


questions. My first attempt in t that direction 
was so decidedly snubbed down that I was 
afraid to repeat it. 

I was more dead than alive when we reached 
Cologne, and the big bedroqm where I was 
left aloné, andthe echoing passagés round it, 
did not tend to restore my peace of mind, 
was a deplorable titgle: objegt 
handed over to the captain of the boat the 

next morning. -I was halfdead with fright 
and fatigue. And the round face:of«the 
steward, who carried: me downstairs, for the 
day was cold and raw, and told me to lie still: 
on the sofa in the saloon, seomed: like an» 
’s after the unsympathetic treatment I 

had experienced:all the way from England. 

He could speak English, and we.grew quite 
friendly as the day wenton. He brought me 
nice things to eat, and when the sun cameout 
found me a.corner on the deck where L could 
see what was going on. So that by the time 
I arrived at St. Goar Hausen, where the boat 
stopped, I was.quite sorry to part. with him. 
A-wice- looking lady ete ar apy peer 
and looked at'me in amazement. 

“That Jittle creatnre!’’ she exclaimed ; 
“and they have sent her allthis way by her- 
self } u 

** Yes, Madame,” the steward said, he 
seemed to know the lady; ‘we have 
her safe, and she looks a littls bepter- than she 
= Lay morning. She was almost tired to 

“ Poor clittle ‘soul 1”: said the lady, and 
clasped me in her arms as I had never been 
clasped before in ail my life ; and I:burat:into 
teans and cried.on her. comfortable bosom as 
only forlorn and:friendless childhood cap ory. 
And this was my first introduction tomy kind 
governess and to the Monastery school. 


CHAPTER VY. 


A MESSAGE, 
I was very, heppy in: my.newm home. ee 
| oomtbing | terrible ot rab te 


|smangehacmenneicit god tofeel myspltaush 
weak.oventure, for 
by et least thaee yeayaof ‘Madame Loventbel's: 


me, aud she Gid-2ot care |. 
with ‘the children of the |, 


when I was |’ 


pupils. But after my 
Sane at e 
fo 
eee 





pede the 

not understand in re 
walks by her sid@iacthe: Pom a gett oe 
could find, 

She was a curious women, and I used to won- 
der sometimes, with a childish tei 
‘abetherall aaots were like her, I aaw okb 

now-and th fami]. 





¥ may, 
wba Sel tas 
self upon, ce as I seen other deo 
7 their mothers, and at eae for any de 
She would certainly think - I had gone mad 
and: ote toning ber and. —— could fapey 
any one en et wee 


loved m7 
Once or twice I remember her kissing me 
once in partiedlar; it wasimy: 
‘aud ahe bad: giwemme something —& 
hook of:texts, Ithink ; any way-it-was not any. 


thing very attractive to. a liv little ebald, | 
g very ely 


pb when she put it inte my-hand 
= her dzaw me to her ando kiss 
oniien iinaieod of of her. niece, whom» 
‘she rather despised and looked upon aseam 
encumbrance—I was something she loved apd 
. eT Siar. opress 
are not to ba 


I wan aterticd, 
in @m : t, put me from her h & 
ai. Hr tabs cha” she muttered. «¢ ATb 


ardently, but chil 
ae) and she 


his— 

snes, POS SS 

“ paler Mi an 

ms, parents. aoe * ing ban wd 

Seimcetyagy ss > rt 
bl a mck man, on ae 

ane ve x al i ier $a. won 


_—— Sahl penile vate done to ohn . enels ‘e 


ng comdemnetion, 
at amt nid pencienaor. him?” I ely ay sna 
forgetting that he was mosh my auatie- 


asked, presently, thinking face & 
less. seb. 

pcre ge 9 rin ld A 

warned me off the subject 





h agitation, bat. I ama aure I heard-her 
~—+F9 she turned away eae she had givem 








—— @ curious: 
her coldness she: 
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me tothe woman, who was.to take me to 

Cologue ; and years afterwards Madame Loven- 

hal showed, me.a from her, in which she 
spoke of me. as ‘‘dearer.to her her life.’’ 

aN mbar Abe was @ strange contradiction was 
8. 


self, sod ited ethos eae pnancnins iher- 


When .I, grew..old enough to think, at all 
father must have been her a that 





he.bad been dthrift, 

ingot hakactasa {set down my aan 
nt fd been, soured, by misfor- 
*ifadame she was. 

had been .applied. to. me,and she, 
asked for the usual. x a, They hea 
been \ing:at once, and.bad been found 
perfe unexcephionable, was, received.at 
an 1 DO Ore questions were about 
I Twas. old enough, that. 


came to know, 
on, and. industry.at school would 
Be wale of my future, and that I 

Ave my-own living 
was completed, 

I sew-my-aunt three or four times during 
my aojourn abt the monasiery.school. Twice 
she. made the jaumey to see me and satisfy 
herself. that I. was:.readly comfortable, and 
getting on well with my: stadies; and once I 
was sent for to Jersey to see her—she waa 
verpall, aud.in danger, and insisted on seeing 
me once mere. 

She»was very odd in her manner on that 


a8 scon as 


g 


occasion, and: .seemed half. inclined to say 
something confidential to me, but desisted 
when she had spoken a few words, 


‘Time enough!” I beard her mutter as 
she turned away her. head from me, ‘She 
is too young for the trust !”’ 

I wondered a little what she meant, but I 
was only a girl, and the remembrance of her 
words soon died away till’ they were recalled 
by what happened to me afterwards, 

I worked my hest at school, and even my 
austere relative was, I think; satisfied with 
me.. I was very scantily clothed. My aunt's 
notions of what.a child required at school 
and Madame’s differed considerably ; but there 
wag a certain allowance made, and no more, 
and I suppose it really was that Mrs. Ormshy 
could net afford more, 

»It..wes. only when Madame. nted to. 
her thatI was, growing up, and £ scandal. 
ized by going out with heron one of her 
visits.in ® frock that I had ridiculously ont, 
grown aat ebe recognized the necessity of 

djing mae more, womanly garments 
till I sometimes cut, a sorry figure by the 
side.of my more stylish achoolfellows. 

It was all coming to an end now. I was 
waiting for orders from Jersey as to my next 


maeyements. Madame had hintei more than 
onee that she. would like me to stay with 
her as ® ; but somehow, kind as she 
had been, as I had learned to loye 


I felt as if I should like a change, I 
wanted to try vhather I. could keep my foot- 
ing on the difficult path where so many fell. 
I could come.hack here if I failed elsewhere, 
I thought. I had no idea then how hard that 
same‘ eoming-back ’’ is sometimes, 

I was very rae, os leave the monastery, 


Dorothy Sondes was 





my. 
Cee ee! 
28 Bps n as 
looked at pee Ben tor that it was 
Sondes. had any. 


DO, } b Madame, 
samier of cavaliers on hand, ag-aheloalled it. 





Men were sure to be:plentiful where Dorothy 
was. 

“I should like it, dean,” I said; ‘‘ but the 
Fates,will take me justitheother way, I expect. 
Ihave not heard from my aunt yet. And I 
suppose I shall have to goto her till a situation 
is found for me.” 

‘Find one for yourself, beauty,” Dorothy 
said. ‘“Den’tlet them send you to revd to 
some. deafiold dowager who will wear you 
out im a week, or toa. nursery full of scream- 
ing children, to be really a nurse.and a maid- 
of-all-work, and be called a goveruess on 
& -housemaid's wages. Strike out a path 
for yourself, and remember you are fit for 
something better tham a place any girl who can 
read and write.can take.” 

She was right. I'was fit for Letter things 
than what she described, and yet, in ail proba- 
bility, she had realised exactly what was likely 
to-hefall me. Iresolved todo better if I could, 
and we parted with many:promises of constant 
correspondence, and the hope of meeting some 
day. not very far distant. 

I sat down in our little room, when Dorothy 
was gone, and cried as I had not cried since 
that deselate day when I was.sent off in the 
woman's charge on my long and wearisome 
journey With my room-mate the last bit of 
brightness, seemed. to have departed, and I felt 
alone and friendJess. There were plenty of 
gizls, left, some who were gaing to stay the 
vacesion, asl had always done. How I wished 
now that I was one of them once more! 
Wassenhanser was home, and the world I was 
aoing into was strange and cold; if Madame 
wo only renew her offer to me sgain now IL 
\would accept it, in-apiteot my aunt, and re- 
‘main there if it, were for ever. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle Ormsby, Madame wants you 
in her.parlour? ” 

The. voice of the French teacher broke in on 
my dismal reverie, and I started up. 

“Yes, madamoiselle,” I answered. “I will 
come directly.” 

She loved to be called mademopiselle, this 
elderly faded creature, worn with teaching 
successive generations of scholars. She loved 
to think herself young still, and to talk to us 
elder girls under the seal of seoresy of her one 
love affair, the hero of which she declared was 
killed in some battle or ether, but we had a 
great diffieulty in finding ont what battle. 
There were discrepancies in madamoiselle’s 
narrative that. were puzzling aud amusing, 
She must have been fifty at least, poor thing, 
and she loved to ape the airs and graces of five- 
and-twenty, and to delude herself with the 
notion that other people believed she was on 
the juvenile side of forty at least. 

She was very kind to me always; indeed, 
everybody at the monsstery was kind, and she 
8 me as I was rushing off to Madame’s 

our, 

“My dear,” sho said, gently, “ Iam afraid 
there is bad news.” 

“Bad news forme?” 

“IndeedjI fear so, There is a gentleman, and 
he and Madame are talking so very earnestly, 
and Madame looks troubled. I hope I am 
wrong. But I thought I wqutd tell you.” 

“What bad news could there possibly be 
for me?’’ I asked myself, as I hastened to 
wo re Te There was not muctt in the 
outside world, good-or bad, that could interest 
memuch. But E'saw at a glence that some. 


‘| thing was wrong when I entered the room, and 


saw Madame’s troubled face. She held a 
letter'in her hand, end a gentleman, whom I 
had never seen, sat-opposite to her also, look- 
_ing troubled and perplexed. He started and 
stared at the sight of me, as if he were rather 
frightened, 

“Ts this the young lady ?” he asked, 

“This ‘is Miss Ormsby,’ Madame said, 
smiling a little at his evident embarrassment. 

“I—I beg your pardon,” he gaeped. ‘I 
expected to see a little girl—a child - and - —” 

“And Magdalen is grown up, She is not 
véry formidable,” Madame said, putting her 
arm round me and drawing me to her side, 





‘She: will give you less trouble than a child 





would. My dear ’—and she turned to me with 
such motherly tenderness—“ this gentleman 
has brought you very sad news. Your aunt is 
very ill, and wants to ‘see you.” 

“Dying! mademoiselle!” the gentleman 
said. “It is better that you should know it,” 

** Dying |” - 

Tt was all T could utter in my surprise and 
distress, “Why was I not told?” 

“It bas been sudden,” he said, gently. 
There was something very pleasant abont 
his manner, “ There has besn no time to do 
anything, but what I haye done—come avd 
fetch you, I am the son of the proprietor of 
Navarre House, and I have come as spsedily 
as I could. Mrs. Ormsby prays to see you be- 
fore she dies, and I have promised tliat you 
shall be there, if it is possible by auy. knowa 
speed of travelling.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A REVELATION. 


I was shocked beyond measure by the sudden 
news. I had Joved my gaunt sincerely, as far 
as she would let me, and she was tha only 
relative or friend that I had im ail the wide 
world.- The prospect of losing her opened out 
such a dismal and lonely future that I fels 
quite stunned; she had always been to the 
fore hitherto, to be consulted and written to 
about-snything that was wanted for me; and 
the world would seem a wide, dreary place 
without her in it. 

I could not find voice to question thegentle 
man who had come to be my escort, and who 
seemed very much troubled at finding me 
grown beyond chiléhood, and Madame saved 
my spsaking, and asked the few questions that 
I wouid have put, I learned that my aunt 
had been ont of health for some time, and had 
entrusted the proprietor of Navarre Honse 
with a packet of papers for ma, in case of 2vy- 
thing happeniugtoher suddenly. She sesnted 
to have a morbid dread of proclaiming her- 
self ill, and resisted all entreaties that abe 
would take a rest, 

What everyone abonat hor had foreseon fir 
some time had come upon her at last, and she 
had been stricken with paralysis; and when 
the younger Mr. Legrange came away on his 
errand to Wassenhanser, his father was in 
hourly expectation of another eeizure, uuti! 
the knowledge that her illness would most 
likely prove fatal was forced upon her by te 
symptoms themselves. My aunt would not 
permit of my being written to, bat with the 
knowledge that her days were numbered 
came a total change of sentiment, and she 
implored those about her in the most piteor: 
manner to fetch me before it was too late, to 
let her see me ouce more before she died; ax 
Dr. Legrange, hardiy knowing what to éo, 
despatched his son to fetch me, 

‘And we will start as soon as the young 
lady can get ready,’ he said. “It wonld b: 
better to catch the night-train if possible, | 
came through Francs, and have arranged to 20 
back that way. There will be very little do- 
lay arywhere,” 

I hardly know how I gathered my thinga to- 
gether and bade adieu to Wasseuhauzer. It 
was done in an incredibly short space of time, 
and I was going across the river to St. Goa’, 
away from all I had learned to love so dearly, 
with a strange gentleman, to see the only 
friend I had in the world die, ina country of 
which I knew nothing. 

Mr. Charles Legrange, for that I found was 
his name, was & moat attentive and agreeable 
traveliing companion. My. every wish was 
anticipated, and my comforts cared for ag if. I 
had had a whole retinue of servants, at my 
bidding, and, what was more, he knew when to 
talk to me and when to be silent. He did the 
most merciful thing he conld have done iu 
my distress—he let mo alone, and [ was able 
to weep out my excitement and grief, and 
calm ‘myself; before we had gone a hundred 
miles, 

I learned more about my aunt and the plac 
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she was in from him than I had ever learned 
from herself. He told me how grieved they 
all were at her illness, and what a treasure his 
father and all of them had found her in their 
establishment. They evidently knew no more 
than I did of the history of Mrs. Ormsby. 
She had come to them on the recommenda- 
tion of the clergyman of the place we had 
lived in together, who was a personal friend 
of Dr. Legranmge, and no one except myself 
had ever been to Navarre House to see her. 

I wondered wearily as we crossed the Chan- 
nel—and my escort was asleep, fairly worn out 
with travelling—whether she would tell me 
now anything about my father and mother. 
Since I had grown up and begun to understand 
a Tittle of the world and its ways, I had taken 
a painful and persistent fancy into my head. 
I thought I understood my aunt’s reticence 
and hard manner whenever I attempted to ask 
any questions about my parents. I thought 
that i was the child of her brother or sister, 
and that my birth was a disgrace, and my right 
to a name or a place in the world nil. 

I could not put my ideas about it into words, 
but the notion bad taken a fixed hold of me, 
aud was not to be driven out. I was an out- 
cast and a pariah from my very cradle, and 
my very existence reminded her of shame that 
she would fain forget, and a bitter past that 
she would have buried if she could. 

‘*We are nearly in now, Miss Ormsby,” 
Charles Legrange said to me as the town of 
St. Helier rose out of the water as it were, and 
looked sunny and inviting in the bright early 
morning. ‘ Inan hour weshall be at our jour- 
noy’s end.” 

‘I don’t know how to thank you,” I said, 
trying with all my might not to seem as tired 
as I really was. ‘You have made the journey 
seem very short to me.” 

“Tam glad to think so,” he replied, eagerly, 
“I should be glad to know that I had done 
anything to serve you. I shall remember it 
with pleasure all my life long.” 

In less than an hour afterwards the boat 
was alongside the landing stage, where we were 
met by a carriage and an old servant, evidently 
& person of trust. 

“Have you brought the young lady, Mr. 
Charles?” he asked, and my escourt said yes, 
and asked how Mrs. Ormsby was. 

“ Bad,” the old man said, shaking his head. 
“ We think it is only wanting to see miss here 
that keeps her alive. The doctor he says 
that’s nonsense, and talks about her great 
vital power. But it’s the longing as does it; 
when she has had her wish she'll just go out 
like a candle snuff, you see if she doesn’t.’’ 

All this was intended to be sotto voce, but it 
was quite loud enough for me to hear, and 
Cuarles Legrange apologised for the old man’s 
garrality. 

“Pierre is an old servant,” he said, “and 
«ve allow him many liberties on account of his 
value. You musi forgive him; he means no 
harm.,”’ 

‘*T am sure he does not,’ I said, heartily, 
and I came to find he had done Pierre no more 
than justice when I knew him better. 

Dr. Legrange met us at the door of Navarre 
House, a fine old building of great extent, and 
greeting me very kindly he drew me into a 
dittle side room off the hall and made me drink 
@ glass of wine. 

“T am afraid I cannot allow you time to 
reat now, my poor child,” he said, gently, “ she 
is wearing away very fast,” 

**IT am quite ready,” I replied, ‘let me go 
to her at once, I don't want to rest.’’ 

He made me take off my bonnet and calm 
myself a little, and then he went with me to 
the room where my aunt lay. 

“ Nothing can hurt her now,” he said, “ and 
she has much to tell you, but her time is short. 
Another attack may come on at any moment, 
and she will speak no more,” 

I was not frightened; I was too much excited 
for that. Bat I was grieved to my heart to 
see the handsome, resolute face of my poor 
aant all drawn and distorted, and her nerve- 





less hands lying on the counterpane to move 
no mors of themselves in this world. 

_Every comfort that she could have sur- 
rounded her, bearing mute testimony to the 
estimation in which she was held by her 
employers. Her eyes brightened as she saw 
me, and I bent over her and kissed her, my 
tears falling on her face. 

** Dear aunt,” I said, ‘‘ I am so sorry.” 

‘* Not aunt!” she said, looking at me with a 
strange clearness and light in her eyes which 
was not of this world. “Say mother, Mag- 
dalen !”’ 

“ Mother !” I gasped out the word in sach 
utter amazement as I hed never felt in my life 
till now.. My first thought was that my aunt 
was wandering in her mind—sensible enough 
to know me, perhaps, but her intellects clouded 
on other points. My next, and oh! with what 
a pang that feeling strack my heart, that my 
vague notion had been correct, and that my 
birth was a shame and a disgrace to some one, 
most of all to her. This would account for 
her strange coldness to me and her evident 
desire to keep me out of sight. 

I think she understood what was passing in 
my mind, for as her eyes met mine she said, 
meee gentle than I had ever heard her 
speak,— 

‘* You have no reason to be ashamed of your 
mother, child. I am an honest wife.” 

**Am!’’ Then my father was alive. I could 
only press the hand I held in bewilderment 
and sorrow, and wait for what more she had 
to say. 

‘*T have written it all down,’’ she said ; and 
I thought I could die without seeing my child 
when the time came for me to go, but I 
couldn't, my dear. I don’t think I could have 
rested in my grave without having seen your 
face again, I have a legacy to leave you, my 
daughter; a mission to fulfil when I am laid in 
the grave.” 

“T will do anything,” I sobbed; “ tell me 
what it is and I will doit.” 

“ I¢ is to find your father and avenge me! ”’ 

The words were so startling that they almost 
took my breath away, and she went on,— 

“ There is reason—more than you think—I 
have been deeply wronged. Listen and I will 
tell you my story shortly, far my time is short. 
Your father married me, an orphan girl, in 
America. There must be southern blood in my 
veins, I think, for I have always been quick to 
feel and eager to avenge a slight; but I loved 
him as I think woman never loved man before. 
I hadsome little means, and I was happy where 
I was a governess, for my slender fortune 
would not keep me, 

‘* He was rich and he swore that he would 
make my life like a fairy dream with not one 
unsatisfied wish. We were married in New 
York—you will find all the necessary certifi- 


| cates in the packet that Dr. Legrange will give 


you when I am gone—and we were so happy 
till he brought me to England, where he had 
an estate and a fine house. It was an Eden, 
but I found a serpent there. In bis house 
there was a cousin, a pale, creeping thing with 
no more spirit than a white rabbit, and I had 
not been in my new home a week before I be- 
gan to find her out. 

‘* She was always with my husband, always 
doing all corts of little things for him under 
the plea, forsooth, of saving me, for my health 
was supposed to be delicate just then. I saw 
through her, and hated her as only a woman 
of my temperament can hate, The servants 
knew all about it; my maid could tell mehow 
she had seen her master with Miss Nellie, as 
she was called, time after time when I was in 
my own room suspecting nothing. I bore it 
for along*time, many wretched weeks, and at 
last the crash came. I found her in his arms, 
and understood his perfidy and my own misery, 
I heard him call her his dear Nellie, and saw 
him lift her false hand to his lips, 

‘I would not bear any more, and I left his 


house that night, and made straight for Liver- 
pool. I was on my way to America before 
they had time to seek me, and I stayed thers 





till after your birth; Lift me up, I am getting 


ddy.” 
ar Don’t et more,” hoon Sekeey. 
“you sa. ave written it, mother.” 

T hardly knew my own voice as I uttered the 
word, it sounded so strange from my lips, and 
she smiled as I raised her up. 

“It sounds pleasant,”’ she said, “I have put 
it away from me till now, and now it is too 
late, I must go on, child, you will not under- 
standelse. I left them to their dishonour and 
their love, and earned my own living as best I 
could. They thought I wasdead, I heard that 
much; the was published and 
they married. They have sons and ters, 
for aught I know; I know there is a son, the 
heir, ‘Till my child shows herself and avenges 
her mother by scattering their happy house of 
cards to the four winds. , | charge 
you with my dying breath to do this! Find 
your father, and by doing that work | my 
revenge on the woman who wronged me ! 

A strength that was not human seemed to 
uphold her as she — and a fire burned in 
her eyes that only the desire for revenge could 
light. I was horrified, though I fally under- 
stood what she was feeling; it seemed to me 
so awful to be so near the threshold of the next 
ee ising nat woul too revenge 
lo to do iddi wor 
thee wished for on the man who had so wrecked 
her life. A 

“You have not told me bis name,” I said, 
“ my father’s name. Who was he, mother? 

Again she met the word with an an 
smile, it seemed to soothe her and do her 


me His name,” she said, “I have written it 
all down. It is good many years ago, but it 
is all there—many things I have omitted in 
telling you, I daresay. Hisname is—— 

She seemed to be wandering a little, and at 
a sign from Dr. Legrange who was in theroom, 
but some little distance away from the bed, I 
gave her some restorative out of a cup that he 
pointed to. It brought her back a little, but 
she was slipping away, though I did not know 


if. : 

‘‘ My father’s name, ot — I said as 

ntly as I could, ‘‘ what is it?” 
oer Danatora! ” she replied, distinctly, ‘Edgar 
Dantford. But you must search for him as— 
since I wrote those papers—he——”” . 

Her voice broke away into a faint whisper, 
and the words died on her lips. I had never 
geen death before, but I knew the signs, and 
cried out in terror. Dr, Lagravge came to m 
side, and laid her down on her pillows. 
would have kept my arms about her and held 
her while she was ing over the threshold 
of the unseen world, but he whispered me that 
she would be easier on the pillows. It was 
over in a moment. What he laid down s0 
gently was not my mother ; she had gone to 
solve for herself the problem of which the 
highest intellect in this world can know 
nothing, and to know, maybe in another life, the 
reason of the trials that had befallen here in 


this one. 
(To be continued.) 











Conversation should be pleasant without 
sourrility, witty without affectation, free 
without indecency, without conceited- 
ness, novel without falsehood. 

A Svusuartre Battoon.—In Naples a subma- 
rine balloon has been invented w: will sink 
people to the bottom of the Mediterranean 
shore waters, where they can enjoy the natural 
age Se oe tn ge wey ed 
at with three compartments—one 
a aibas mechanism and floating bladder, one 

aptain and one for the to 
the number of eight. There are gi ws 
for looking out at the fishes, and weeds, 
and the height of the balloon in the water is 
regulated by means of the bladder. 
A telephone connects the balloon, which is 
captive and cannot float away, with the shore 
or a boat above. 
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YOUNG AND SO FAIR. 


— 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE SWEETNESS OF FIRST LOVE. 


‘ My poor little Belle—my little sister!" 

mgr Wentworth was slowly recovering 
his » which he had lost through compas- 
sion, an to a ousness that he 
was on the brink of doing that for which he 
= declared that a man ought to be horee- 
whipped. * 

The girl, quivering with sudden shyness, 
drew herself away from him. 
»- I must go,” she said, timidly, putting her 


“Yes; but where?” looking thoughtfully 
over the bare, ee fields, “The Chase is 
not a pleasant place for any one at pr Ad 

‘* To London, I think. 4 was going to stay 
there till I could get a place as companion.” 

‘* What a child you are !” his eyes softening 
with wonderfal tenderness. “Fancy you in 
London, wearing out people’s doorsteps with a 

iteous petition to be taken in! Do the 
Derecutecs know that you have left them?” 
“Not yet; I got out of the window,” blash- 


vividly. 

raised his eyebows in evident disappro- 
bation, 

“Would it be possible to get back again 
without any fuss?” 

“Do you think I must?” 

‘I do; at least, for the present.” 

As he spoke he was already maturing a plan 
for her welfare; but it was not time to 
broach it. 

tie eee er! it will er me to 
go ” in a low voice of suppressed emotion. 
“I would rather, so much rather, go to 


** Impossible! The seven o'clock train has 
gone, even if it weren’t madness to think of it. 
Just for a few days bear it, to please me,” 
with his most winning smile. 

She turned her face homewards resigaedly. 
Death itself-she would have been willing to 
facs if his voice had led her on—how much 
more a few days of ennui! 

“Tell me, why did you do it?” he asked, 
looking down earnestly into her upturned face, 
as they stood at the gate of Coombe Lodge. 

She turned away. 


“* My little one, won't you let me help you?” 

She shook her head, 

“It may be years before we meet again.” 

She started convulsively, and looked up at 
him with soared eyes. 

“ T have exchanged into the 13th Hussars 
in India, and the regiment is going into active 
service at once, so that I may have to goin the 
nexttroopship. I shouldn't like'to start feeling 
quite in the dark about you. What has the 
— done to you—at least you cau tell me 

at?’’ 

“‘ He has doubted my word,” drawing herself 
up proudly, ‘‘and told me I am not fit to be 
with his daughters! Hehas shut me up in my 
room, and told me I am to be a prisoner till 
he can send me away. He says—— On! I 
can’t tell you!” the tears running down her 
cheeks as she recounted her wrongs. 

Thoroughly puzzled he raised her hands to 
his lips,and kissed them, his heart overflow- 
ing with sympathy. 

“Ighe mad? Shall I go in and speak to 
him?” 

‘*No; you will only make it worse.” 

“ What wae it all about?” 

“That I can’t tell you. Don’t ask me!” 

“T must wait till you choose to trust me,” 
very gravely. ‘You won't let me help you, 
though nothing would please me better.” 

. “a are so kind,” stifling a sob, “ Good- 
ye ” 

“Good-bye. I suppose if I called I should 
see you?” 

“ No, not a chance.” 
‘‘Then it is a real ‘good-bye—a long good- 


bye? It is quite possible that I may get 
knocked over by a bullet. Think of it, Sibel, 
I say it seriously. We may never meet again.” 

The girl shook like the leaves of a willow in 
the wind. 

“I ask for no promise—I bind you to no- 
thing; only there is no other girl whom I’m 
half so sorry to leave, aad yours will be the 
first face that I shall look for when I come 


She was sobbing now, almost without re- 
straint. 

‘* Still you won’t trust me?” in a voica full 
of pain. ‘‘ You can’t care for me in the least.”’ 

Shame tied her tongue. How could she tell 
him that, under any circumstances whatever, 
she had met Major Lushington in secret—at 
midnight—in the moonlight. If she had only 
told all, she might have been spared a 
burden of misery; bat afraid to risk it, she, 
who was usually so fond of talking, held her 
tongue. 

‘Then ‘there is no more to be said!” re- 
—e her hands. “I wasa fool to think you 

i Td 

She clasped them together in great agitation ; 
then thinking that she would lose him for 
ever, she laid one of them in desperation on 
his sleeve, “Dudley, I do care!” scarcely 
above a whisper. 

A ray of joy passed over the face which a 
moment before had looked so stern. 

“Then, keep your secret, dear, if you like. 
I am your only friend—your brother, always 
ready to do anything for you when you will 
let me, I mustn’t keep you—Belle, don’t for- 
get me?” looking longingly into the face which 
he hoped one day to make his own; and the 
next moment, in spite of all his resolutions, he 
whispered, softly, ‘‘Give a kiss to your 
brother ?” and stole it, his soft monustaches 
resting lovingly on the fresh pure lips, At 
least, though he could not claim her, she should 
go into the world with the seal of his love, 
It would do no harm to the innocent girl. 

There was not a wrong—not a single dis- 
honourable thought in his heart towards her, 
If fortune were kind to him, and she were 
faithful, he might come back one day, and ask 
her to be a soldier’s wife; and if, on the other 
hand, she grew to like another better, it 
would show that his kiss had left no sting be- 
hind. 

‘*Good-bye!” he murmured regretfully. As 
for one instant he drew her close to his heart, 
there she rested with a sigh of joy and pain; 
then raising her head quickly, fled with the 
speed of a lapwing through the gate, and up 
the carriage-drive. 

Wentworth fastened the gate, which had 
swung too far, then walked up the road, his 
thoughts so absorbing that he did not notice 
that he passed anyone on the way. Priscilla, 
the head housemaid, had heard the latch of 
the gate, and a flying footstep on the drive, 
and thinking to surprise Mary, the under- 
housemaid, in a flirtation with the groom at 
the Chase, who was supposed to look on her 
rosy face with a favourable eye, was much 
taken aback to find not the servant, but his 
master. 

‘Whom had he been after?” Not Miss 
Jndith, certainly, who had long ago sat down 
with the restof the family to dinner. Could it 
be that artfal hussy, Miss Fitzgerald? As the 
idea darted through her mind, she quickened 
her pace toarun, heard a flop on the path, 
and the next moment tumbled over a ladder 
which was lying flat on the grourd, and 
bruised her shins, She scrambled to her 
knees, and after anathematising the gardener’s 
carelessness, limped round the corner to the 
back-door, too much occupied with her pains 
and bruises to think of anything else. But 
when she had imparted her small bit of news 
to her confidant, the cook, and they had both 
shaken their heads over the mysterious fact 











that Mr, Wentworth, one of the proudest men 
in the county, had been seen loitering at the 
gate at a time of night when any right-minded 








gentleman ought to have been sitting at his 


him into the gardens of Coombe Lodge, she 
got up from her chair, and said, with a knowing 
ook out of the corner of her eye :— 

“I've quite forgot Miss Fitzgerald’s dinner- 
things, and whilst I’m a-fetchivg of them, I'll 
take a look round!” 

But when she had fetched the key, and un- 
locked the prisoner’s door, she found nothing 
to confirm her suspicions. 

Sibel was lying on the sofa, looking dreamily 
into the fire, and apparently as innocent as 
herself of any communications with a lover 
outside. The window was fastened, the cur- 
tains drawn, and neither hat nor cloak was to 
be seen upon the bed; and yet Priscilla felt 
an intuitive conviction that there was come- 
thing wrong behind the scenes, and determined 
that Miss Judith should know all the facts of 
the case. 

The hard, cold woman had borne a grudge 
to Sibel ever since her first entry into the 
house. She pretended to think it unjast that 
another inmate should be added to the house- 
hold without an increase to her wages, and any 
services she had to render to Miss Fitzgerald 
were performed unwillingly and against the 
grain. She was the only one of the servants 
who had not sympathized with her in her dis- 
grace. 

Foster, the gardener, whose little boy she 
taught in the Sunday-school, was devoted to 
her, Mary, the under-housemaid, had béen 
ready to cry over her misfortuues 
thought it her duty toseem neatral, although 
she saidin a significant way to Pierce, the 
butler, “She had no liking for them stuck-up 
natures, which never got into no mischief for 
a bit of fan,” 

To which the butler replied, with a solemn 
shake of his head, ‘‘ Tuere’s always a plenty 
of mischief amongst the petticoats, only some: 
of ’em take precious good care not to be found 
out.” 


Rose came to the door and whispered a tear- 
fal ‘‘ good-night,’’ then went miserably off to 


she deserved no pity. Dudley Wentworth had 
told her that he loved her, and her heart was 
singing a pean of joy. She was quite content 
to leave her fate in his hands. He had pro- 
mised to think for her, so that she might let 
her puzzled brain rest. What mattered it if 
her narrow-minded uncle chose to disapprove 
of her? Dudley had an infinitely higher stan- 
dard than any of them, and yet had thought 
her worthy of his interest. She had not told 
him, but what did it signify? She had done 
no wrong, only committed a childish folly ; 
and so she hugged herself into a false security, 
forgetting that in this world folly is apt to pay 
a heavier price than sin. 

The fire died out, the house grew very silent; 
it was time to go to bed. 

So ended the first day of captivity, and a 
gleam of light had already appeared beyond the 
storm clouds. 

The next day her door was left unlocked, avd 
she was informed that she might consider the 
school-room as her sitting-room. 

Mrs. Forrester, looking pale and worried, 
came to see her just before Junchecn. Sife 
did not sit down, but leant against the back of 
a chair as if glad of its support. 

Sibel rosefrom her seat, but said nothing, 
feeling an inward pity for her aunt, whose 
gentle nat: re often strove vainly against her 
husband’ harshness. 

‘*Only »ne werd. I can't stay to discuss 
anythin; vith you,” she began, tremulously. 
‘“Jast ‘cil me if yoa wrote that drealfnal 
letter?’ 

‘*No .unt, I never wrote it!’’ 

“Let me see, there's something else I want 
to say,” putting her hand to her head, which 
always ached with the slightest agitation. “If 
you didn't, why did you go meet that 
horrid man?” 

‘*T did not go and meet him,” drawing her- 
self up proudly. ‘If I had known that he 
was there, nothing would have induced me to 





dinner, and that somebody had run away from 


go.” 


The cook. 


bed. 
Sibel blessed her for her affection, but felt as if. 
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“My! dear. child, tell me who did write 
that letter 2?” 

“I can't, I- promised nob to,” turning 


away. 

“* Bat it could do no harm to tell me, and 
nothing else will convince your uncle.” 

‘‘ Then nothing will. He doubts my word, 
and I no longer care what he thinks of me!” 

Mrs. Forrester looked into: the pale indig- 
nant face, and nighed. “Then there is no 
use in my staying’—she paused, afraid of ex- 
pressing the pity she felt. The girl looked so 
white—if she fell ill she would never forgive 
herself. Drawing her shawl over her shoulders, 
she walked slowly to the door. 

“s Your uncle wishes you to have! regular 
exereiee.’ 

“ Like ‘te prisoners at Newgate,” with a 
scornfal curl of her lip. In her fiery inde- 
pendence she had small sympathy with those 
who felt the right, and lacked the courage to 
do it. 

“I don't know about them,” with a pained 
gentleness that filled the wayward heart with 
compunction ; ‘‘but you can have your pony 
for two hours every day.” 

“*T bave no wish to go out,” she said, qnietly, 

“But you will be ill,” piteously. 

“Tf I am, I shall be the sooner off your 
hands.”’ 

With this pitiless romark the conversation 
closed, and Mrs. Forrester went downstairs 
wiping her eyes as she sighed, feeling that the 
good she had done was smail, 

» “That was brutal of me,” said Sibel, in 
passionate self-reproach, addressing her re- 
- mark to the fire. “Aunt is so weak that 
uncle twists her round his fingers, but she 
means well, poor thing, and might have been 
quite nice if she had had a man, not a mon- 
_, for her husband. I wish I hada’t hurt 
er!” 





CHAPTER VIIL 
A PEER TO THE RESCUE, 


JupiTa’s m™&d was full of vague suspicions 
concerning her cousin, for which she was at a 
loss to accouni when questioned by Rose. 
Priscilla bad meutioned to Miss Wood, the 
maid, and Miss Wood had casuaily let out to 
ber mistress, the mysterious circumstances 
about Mr. Wentworth at the gate, and the 
flying feet in the carriage drive; end although 
it. never occurred to her that Sibel conld have 
descended from her window by a ladder, she 
had an uneasy conviction that Dudley Went- 
worth was there on her account. To do her 
ustice, she was really scandalised by her 
cousin’s supposed conduct, and decided that the 
only way to bring her to a sense of proper shame 
was by relegating her to Coventry. Puil 
returned at the end ofa week, full of bis doings 
at Woolwich, and asked for Sibel in as uncon- 
cerned a manuer as he could manage. 

** Don’t talk of her,” said Judith, with sad 
gravity. 

‘‘Gone mad, or eloped?” with his hands in 
his pocket. 

“ Hush ! don’i joke about it, You know 
what papa found out just before she went?” 

“Yes ! Anything fresh?” his eyes looking 
unusually eager. 

“Nothing. She is as obstinate as ever, and 
won't confess.”’ 

‘‘ Perbapsshe has nothing to confess.” 

“ That's right, Phil,’ exclaimed Rose, 
guickly. “It is sach an awful shame to con- 
demu her, when she might be in the right all 
the time.” 

“T should think it was. Lushington’s in an 
awful wax.” 

“ You didn’t tell him?” from { both their 
voices, rising almost to a scream. 

‘* Of course [ did. He proposed to write to 
he governory but I told him it was nomanner 
of use; he might just as well pat his met 

nto the fire, However, he is go ing to puti 


nto the hands of someone else,”’ 
“ And our disgrace will be known to the 
county !”’ 


Judith rose from her seat in a state 





of «xeitement. © “ Fancy itit gets to Dudley 
Weutworth's‘ears | ” 

‘* Of courseit will, He’ « Eushington's par- 
ticular chum. I shouldn't wonder if he ‘came 
marching downhere with his nose ém theair, 
to give usa lecture all round. Hexwen’t stand 
her being kept ® prisoner, I can tell you that,” 
enjoying the contusion be had created. 

“Phil, you are enough to drive-one mad. 


What possessed you to blab it out to the first 


person you camée’across ? ” 
‘* Because the first person, as you éall him, 
happened to be most parti concerned in 


it, omrather im her. There'll be novend of a 
row if this goes on. Sibelisn’ta nobody to be 
put upon lika common depondent, and Guy 
may be coming home any day. [should . like: 
to know if any of you would dare-to look him 
in the face,” 

“ Sibel wouldn't, for one,” with a malisious 
smile, 

“T guess she would. She’s not the: first 
pretty girl who met her lover by moonlight.”’ 
He went out of the room, 
walking straight into the school-room, as if it 
were a matter of course, 

Sibel was reading by the firelight, but she 
looked up eagerly, as he came in, “Well? ”’ 

“ Here’sa letter for you, from Lushington.”’ 

She took if from his hand, looking at. it 
doubtfally, as if she had halfa mind. not to 
open it. “ What does‘he write to me for?” 

“ Better read itand see, A friend is not to be 
despised,” playing with the china ornaments 
on the mantelpiece. 

“No, indeed,” with asigh, — thesquare 
envelope roand, examining the bold hband- 4 
writing, and roar. gay, to decipher the red 
and gold monogram, She felt a wonderful 
disinelination to open it, but the aggravating 
boy evidently would not talk till she had. Then 
she tore the envelope right across, and pulled 
out the letter, Her colour rose as she read 
it:— 

“ Royal Artillery Barracks, Woolwich. 

“ Dearest Miss Firzarrany,— 

“Whatoan 1 do for you? My whole life 
isatyour service. Say the word, and I'll come 
to you at once. Would it be any good if I told 
that uncle 6f yours that it was- entirely my 
own fault from begitining to end? T should 
like to panch his head ! 

“ One line by return of post, (Phil has en- 
gaged to post it) to—Yours devotedly, 

“ Harorp Lemmiweront,” 


‘Entirely his fault, ho says, when it was 
yours,” looking up into her cousin’s face with 
puzzled eyes. 

“IT know, but he won't believe it. He 
Swears that you knew he was coming, or you 
never would have gone to the Knoll at:that 
time of night.” 

“Phil, I trusted you!” with indignant 
scorn, as she tore the letter to pieces, and 
flung them into the fire. 

“ I didmy best,” sullenly. 

“Jf you had, he wonld ‘have believed you. 
I declare you deserve that I should run straight 
dowa to my uncle, and tell him exactly what 
you have done.” 

“Do ifyou like. I'll be banged if I wouldn’t 
like it, Lushington says I’m sure to have my 
com mis:ion directly, and of course the governor 
would make me give it up; but still, anything 
is better than hating myself es I do now. I 
kuow I'm not fit to look you'in the face,” and 
with a great gulp, “ you despise me.” 

“One lie more or less is nothing to a For- 
rester,”’ 

‘Ie that your opinion of me?” stung to the 
quick. “Very well then, I can’t stand it a 
longer. Look here, Belle, I am not quite such 
a mean fellow as you fancy. You think it’s 
nothing to me to come home and find you 
moping up here by yourself, and treated no 
better than @ dog, but I tell yeu it cuts me up 
awfully. I-can’t stand it. I shall go'to the 
governor this instant and tell him the trath. 
He may kick me out of the house if he likes, 
but at least I sban't be ashamed of myself 





when I get there,” He moved towards the 


door: but ney flung her ee! round him and 


‘“ Now don’t be a goose, Phat * . half ing. 
‘*T wanted you goose, Phi that’s all.” fy 
“But it's not enough,’ yerying to push her 
away. 
“ Yes, tat ben sor Laser "FE Woultti’t have you 
spoil your anything.” )i) soo) «4 
Bat you'll be. e, dala ander 


‘No, Lwon's. - KouswentedAncle gougsisy. 
but I wouldn't let you sand, iter all, whatgood 
would it do? — ones pew bing = vy se 
miserable, an 0 never ft ur 
father, and os tg 4 


ont eetmectente wanes 
“You will bring’ sgainst me’ for the 
rest of your life?” ase 

Noe L “I wouldn't be ao mesth: Bh, Phil! 


| I could love you better: tlian any of-them if 


you would always be a man and stick to what 
eka when I try you won't.leb map.” 


“Bat I meen ‘to he head 
8: 
belly you are @& swith real 
into her’ aie a ape eri to 
fee dons. without. you,” 

“ No, you muatido your bestand Ml 
it seemed even to her hope i very 
far off, “ I shall be proud of you.” »iv 

“Yes,” his lip ourling ini ielteonterps, 


‘proud of the car who let & woman . bear 


She lifted up her face and kisbedhiee, **You 
have nothing to G6 with thespast,.. Be a good 
boy for thé fatare,”’ sol ta ; 

pcm aps was a long pause; the boy’s heart was 

ae with. a | carer ‘emotions than he had 
ever felt before—a girl’s self-sacrifide «made 
him resolve to be uwaselfisha gitl’soéourage 
mude him determine to bebrave. He looked 
back on his past life with owiich the 
scales had fallen. His shifty dvasions.no 
elaaeaeae him. proud 6f his own cleverness, 
never would he:be so ready:to boast 
that he hho d nae escaped with: & whole skin out-of 
a@ scrape, whilst others were scratched yor 
wounded, 


yo Now, 80. I quite — you ought not to 


“ Rot! ” 

“Judith avoids me like acparies, and poor 
little Rose is obliged to do'the sante.”’ 

“Then [il stickto you like glue, Wherever 
you are I shall come to you,andif they lock 
rs up I shall get in at the ve % 

She shook her head. - 

“Your father will be angty.’’ 

“Never mind. There’sno wend to the things 
that I ought todo for you, Lisay, write your 
letter, and I'll post it toaxight;’* 

“ There is no answer,” 

“* No answer ! Deuced hard on Lushington. 
He’ll be awfally done.’ 

“ Your father shall sever be able'to say. that 
I entered into a clandestine correspondence 
with him. You can tell:him that I am much 
obliged to him, but he can do me no ‘good 
whatever.” 


“¢ He would like it ‘ten thousand tities better 
yourself.” 


if you wrote it 

“Then he won't get it. Sait 
fellow! I-reully want you'to: 

“ Depend ‘upon ity he ‘will’ ‘to Went- 
worth.” 

She started and 

** For Heaven's sake, fd T would rather dis 


| than he should know it!” 


‘*Humph! I’m afraid your “eal ‘must be 
near.” 

“ Philip!” came ina stentorian Voice from 
the bottom of the stairs. 

‘‘ By Jove! there's. ‘the governor! Ts, ta, 
keep up your spirits.” 

‘' Philip!” in‘a still louder tone, 

‘* Oh, ale it all, he nesdn’t Beth such 
confounded hurry ! "Got plenty of books?” 

“Yes, yes; go!” 


He lefi the room with an airiof i ence 
but looked tolerably sheepish when f ovn 
his father waiting for him in the-hall, Fh 


was somethiog in Genéral Forrester’s 
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poo always took 
y a moqnetio 

“wf $ you ‘that it was my express 

order no ore shotild hold any communica- 


e courage out of him, as 









tion whatever your 

“ was no harm to her a 
nibh sullen d Pi Ey 

it as: ’ z < ’ ee 8 you 
not to egnteat : be amost 
extraordinar ber from ntwor' “ @on’t 
know if it is you’ : ing the 
family disgrace #pi harp look 
at his son’s 01 ate 

“T Haven't sect S Blow-up. 

*' Nor written to hivh WO eyes more 
like ‘than ever. Sh 
i: not!  mever Gi Gp all my 

a ‘We very - Eaewt now 
what to ‘of it. mm: to 
his ears Ican’t think—wnless to 


moeelf, , 
“ Then who ha#? Your mother can’t rite 


it out, nor more caf I.” 7 
The General turtied off into the library, and}: 
Phil, his shoulders, opened the 


-room . 
Mrs. Forrester was lying on the sofa, Rose 
(Speieding by the table, with « ctiames 
» Btan y the table, & crimson 
cheek. She turned round as 
ther came in. 
you ever hear anything like it in all 


?” looking from one to the 


er 5 ty. 
“ ‘Wentworth wants to know if we will 
kindly allow Miss Fitzgerald to live with 
him as a daughter ’’—with a vicious emphasis 
on the word—‘ during the absence. of tit’ 
son! Hugh will be at Oxford, and he dreads 


Harrah !”” throwing a -knife up into 
the air, ahd catching it “1 knew thet 
Wevteneth: would not glow her to be sat 
geet . ,What on;:earth do you-look so glum 
or 

“ You've, no_sense at all,’’ she said, im- 
i « You.; can’t, see What a disgrace 


this is to the family. 
ig to be the adopted danghter of a 
peer? No, ote pat all.” 
i! won'é be r ey only ask her out 
4s Ney begizis at ome. They want her, 
‘and I’m precious glad to hear it.” ° 
wr Bae ala ad said Mrs Bae 
re gently. Ss, feels it is her 
to. be with the poor old man, and it is a 
a 
bes 8 4 er at Da 
4-could have told. her that it ri waste ct 
érouble;” with a mischievous twinkle in his 
eye. 


“ fide idn’t |’ exclaimed Rose, indignantly. 
“ mee why is she. making such a‘kick-ap? ” 

“Sibel is a masty, sly, inttiguing thing!” 
and Judith wiped her eyes. 

‘“‘ Stop there!” cried Phil, his cheeks glow- 
ang. “She wouldn't.doa mean thing to save 
her She can’t bélp being the iest 
dittle 
with 


ing sggomnty, 208 you are all green 
Sou dow like ts bet dads, ! 

ber, ond vos 2 it; . 
soe better give it up, it's quite 


ee deve herself up in speechless indig- 
























him hergelf 1” pe eee : 
“Ta take th Poot 
with conviction ion, ¥ : ee ot 


say her 


‘*T can’t say] I think so. It isa great deal 
more than she deserves.’ 

“Oh, papa, don’t let her go to them,” said 
Judith, imploringly. 

“T can’t offend Wentworth, and it will save 
me some embarrassment,’’ veering round again 


through natural 


t perversity. : 
“Itisthe best thing that could have hap. 
pened,” gaid Phil, with new couragé. — 


“ Your opinion was not ask said hin 
father, severely, as he shut the d6m, ; 
as Mae 3 

OHAPTER IX, — 4 






girl, dazed by the sudden blow, 
ward into the darkened church, feeling like a 
fa¥ourite hound which had been kicked by a 


beloved master. 


She slipped into a quiet corner, and tried, to 
ayers, but her thoughts wandered 
continually to the man who had stofen her 
kisses and won her love, only to cast her off in 
the time of trouble, She had expected so little— 
only a smile, and ashake of the hands—and 
she had got nothing moré than what he must 
have given td the morsst stranger. 
nant to.ery she stood ap’ during the psalme 

White, d@fiiant' fave, that’ it dis- 


such a \ 


tirbed thé peace of those who chanced to look 
that way ; and Dudley Weitworth, though he 
never seertiad td plance itt that direction, saw 
nothing else, even when his eyes were fixed on 
his prayér-book. . 

“So young, sofair, so false,” he said to him- 
self, as he took up his hatas soon fis the ser- 
vice was over, aud Walked out of church, 
Without Waiting to speak to anyone—a 
caeding which disconcerted Gensral Forrester, 
ing Rye counted 

ig him his answer in person. 

MN cotiek day had gone, atid -ttie poor little 
outcast, having finished her solitary dinner; 
and dent away the tray,, was trying to cheer 
herself up by Writing to her bréther—not that 
she meant to tell him all that had happened, 
for she felt that such news wottld be enotigh to 
bring him i 
consequences td his } er eng 
In her uttér wiselfishwess she would rather 
auffer alone, though she was always ready to 
sharé the sorrows of others. Tt was owing to 
this, as Well as to Her bea 
friend wheréver she. went. 
shone out of Her eyes, and 
enough ‘to wile the babe from its mother's 


nation; but at.that moment the Géneral pnt 
his head in at-the door,,and looking at his gon, | breast.” 
Yet now, inthe 
dexérted her, 


said — 
subebsiareed Web retin, 3 
: of thi when 

dave shad to poche it. Hadn’t you 
bebter go: oe ” tarning to his wife, whi | 
_ Dell me first what ou lave decided to do. 
ee it will be the best thing for the poor 
gir ” 








@ad in ariswer'to the sigh a handfulof gravel 
was thrown Up #t the window. She started, 


dropped het’ pe 
one Phik pideed 
the inketind. The sigial was repeated. 


Smilitg at his fmpdtience, she rose from her ‘ 
seat, Grew back the curtuins, wid threw up the | fate wasin her hands, 10 do with as she liked 


WILL You HAVE Mz—" yEs ” oRrRE * 


bet | under Wentworth's 







| walked down directly 
| haven’t you @ Word to say 


sash. The next moment a dark figure, which 
had been perched on the sill, jumped into the 
room, and to her horror and dismay she saw 
—not Phil, but Major Lushington! Whilst 
she stood petrified with surprise, the artillery- 
man had all his wits about him. He shut the 
+ window, drew the curtains, crossed the room, 
and locked the door, then he turned to her, his 
ndark eyes gleaming, 
_ **You would not send me an answer, so I 
pF obliged to fetch it in person. What can 
do for you?” holding out his hands. 

She put her own behind her back, and looked 
eet him indignantly, ‘‘ Nothing, only leave 
‘6 at once!” 

_&* Hardly!” with a little laugh, “ after ran- 
hing all sorts of risks to get this chance. Phil 
is waiting outside my ng and I am acting 
a f . Will that satisfy 


pie |“ Sho started, and “turned as white as her 


ph iid Mr. Wentworth wea you?” speaking 


very " 

» Yen: tat is to say, he thought I had;better 

come. I could only get a few hours’ leave—so 
was over. Now, 

to me?” 

She let him lead her to the sofa, feeling as 


® | if she weré in a dream, 


stumbled for- 





Too indig- 


pto- 


ge cktthing him, and giv- 
a n 


back from India, arid the 
might be fatal, 


‘that she gained a 
ér gaileless nature 
er sinile was 


day of sorrow, all mén had 
“was dione. She sighed, 


‘¢tién ‘telling herself it was 
it up again, end pot it in 


‘*My poor little thing,” bending over her 
mdly. ‘'I have been #0 soy for you. And 


oa to think it Was for my sa&® you got into the 


a! 
ep Phroagh Phil and n> one ise, Major 
gton,” looking ap into his pale, deter- 

With eartest eyes which seemed 
to its beatity. “If you were found 
woald ‘omise me fatally.” 
. dette it already,” his voice sinking 
@imost toa whisper. ‘I woald have given 
anything to prevent it, It was not entirely 
my fauit—you must own that,” 

‘But no one need know anything about it.” 

‘It is known. Sibel, there is only one way 
out of the scrape,” stooping still lower, till his 
breath farned the carts on her forehead. 
“Say that you will marry me, afd the world 
will forget ‘all abot oe meen 

She looked up at him with frightened “ 
“Oh, nol T n't he : = 

‘Te it sitoh a dreadtal fats?” stretchiiiy his 
arm betind ‘her slong the back of the sofa, 
“You didn’t séem to hate me at Woolweh 1” 

* Do ‘yon think I would let any man tike’me 
outof pity? her cheeks flamingher eyes 
blaztug through angry tears. ° 

“Not out of pity, darling! When Went- 
worth said it was the only thing’ IT could do, 
my heurtjumped at it. T’nevéer'wasso pleased 
in my life.” 

“ What did he say of me ?"—her tone like a 


wail. 
“Of you?’ hesitating. You Ritow hoe isa 
man who ought to have been born in atother 
century. A wotritin to please him must be 
nothing levs than an angel. He really carries 
it too far.” 

A shiver passed through her, as ste thought 
of their parting at the gats, when the fair 
proud face had softened, and’ hiv eyes spoke 
the love which his lips scarcely dated to utter. 
Was ita dream ! 

«You havven’t answered me, and thére’s no 
titwe fo lose. Will you havé me, ‘ * or 
‘no?’ Darlirg, I will do my best to make you 
happy.” 

‘© He wished it?” in a low voice, still harp- 
ing on that discordant string. 

‘I don’t know about wishing it,” ‘some 
iftitation in his voice, “for he spdke of it as 
no concern of his, but he'said it was the only 
we ~w j 

* Afid all because t met you by accident at 
the Wishing Well? Tt seems such -a'sthall 
thing to make sucha fuss about.” 

‘*A small thing?” an amtiséd ‘smile curling 
the'tips of his}mouttaches. ‘‘ Such accifents 
as those ate delicibusly datperous.” 
Somethitig in thé words repelled her, and 





€ 


shé got tp and stood bythe fireplace, Her 
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(“I WILL NOT GO TILL I HAVE YOUR PROMISE,’’ CRIED THE MAJOB.] 


—another minute, and it might have parsed 
from hers to his. No wonder that her brain 
was in a whirl, and she scarcely knew what she 
did or said. 

Harold Lushington had perfect reliance in 
his own powers of fascination, although a 
glimmering of the truth respecting Wentworth 
had flashed into his mind. How many hearts 
had he broken on his wayward way through 
life? Their number was forgotten on‘earth, but 
\perhaps it was knownin Heaven. This child 
could not escape him. The harder she was to 
win the more determined he was te have her ; 
not that matrimony wastemptingtohim. No! 
he was in no hurry to be enslaved by a wed- 
ding-ring, but she must be pledged to him be- 
fore he left that night ; he must have the right 
to hold her in his armg, and taste the sweet- 
ness of her dainty lips, 

He came behind her, and his arm stole 
softly round the supple waist. He saw her 
bosom heaving as her heart throbbed tumnl- 
tuously, but he had read the passion-beats of 
love too often to be dismayed. ‘ Sibel,” he 
said, in a whisper as soft as a mother’s toher 
babe, ‘‘ You must love me! Darling, is it so 
hard?” 

She turned round and looked at him with 


mournful despairing eyes. “Is it for my sake, 
or yours?” 

“ For mine, dearest! I cannot live without 
you.” 


Still she strove against her fate. ‘* You told 
me you liked to be free? ”’ 

‘* Yes, free to love anyone, jast as I choose, 
If I had been married, where should I have 
been now? only able to do you harm instead of 
good. Only able to ‘offer you a love from 
which perhaps you’d have shrunk,” 

“ And now—now—” twisting her fingers to- 
gether as if in pain, 

“And now—you have no choice,” his chest 
heaving. “You must let me take you, and 


wake you my own, like this, dearest.” 
He clasped his arms round her, and kissed 
her with all the passion of his nature, 





She shuddered from head to fcot, 

At that moment there was an imperative 
knock at the door. They both started con- 
vulsively, “ Oh, go—go,” she panted. 

“Not till I have your promise,” bis eyes 
glowing like a flame, His passion once 
roused, fear of death would not have made him 
go till she had yielded. 

An impatient hand rattled the bandle of the 
door, and the General called out, “Sibel, what 
are you about? Let me in at once!” 

“ Promise ! ’ whispered the Major, still hold- 

ing her tight. 
_ “TI promise,” she eaid, faintly, and snatching 
another kiss, he sped on tip-toe to the window 
Sibel was already at the door, when he 
threw up the sash, and saw with dism+y that 
the ladder had gone, She turned the key, for 
her uncle was storming outside to such an extent 
that she did not dare to wait another minute, 
and the only thing he could do was to wrap the 
curtains closely round him, and hope to escape 
observation. 

The General came in purple with rage. 

‘* What do you mean by locking me oat?” 

‘¢You locked me in,” she said, tremulously, 
“go surely I had the right fo do the same,” 

“Intolerable impertinence,” glaring sus- 
piciously round the room, ‘‘ You’ve been up 
to some mischief I'd lay any money !” 

Then for the first time, through catching 
sight of the toe of a boot, she became aware 
that Major Lushington was still inthe room, 
Trembling with fright she pretended that there 
was something wrong with the lamp, and, in- 
stead of turning it up, put it out, 

The General anathematized her carelessness, 
and gave another glance round the room, 
haunted by the suspicion that she was keeping 
something from him. The curtains swaying 
to and fro attracted his attention. 

“You've got the window open,” glaring at 
her as if he thought she were each, 

“Yes, Iknow; the room was hot. Never 
mind,” placing herself in front of him. ‘ 1 
suppose you have something to say to me.” 





“T have, but I shall wait till I have shut 
that window. Get ont of the way, girl! ” trying 
to pass her. 

“ But uncle,” catching hold of his sleeve in 
= erage ‘*I—I—shall faint if it’s 
shut!” 

“ Are you in your senses ? "—he really began 
to doubt it, ‘* The wind is in the north-east, 
and I don’t want a chill on the liver if you de.” 

He put her on one side, and merece quickl 
forwards—whilst Sibel held her breath. He 
pulled back the curtain in his impatient 
manner, so that every ring rattled, and two 
came off. She scar dared to lift her eyes, 
her heart beat so that she was almost saffo- 
cated; a singing came in her ears, so that she 
had to cling on to the table to save herself 
from dropping on the floor, Then as no ex- 
clamation came from the General, except a 
ugh ! of disgust as the wind blew in his face, 
she took courage—and saw that there was 
nothing to be seen but the open sash and a 
patch of starlit sky. ? 

The Major was gone, and she was saved. 


(Zo be continued.) 








Her Secret.—A lady whose beantifal plants 
are the delight of her life and the envy of all 
her acquaintances, reveals the following secret - 
of success: The soil is about two- ee 

rden soil, and the rest is rand. It‘is 

ight and lcose about the roots; they are 

watered as they appear to need it, and not 
according to any particular rule; but the chief 
reason for this wonderful growth and bloom is 
this: “When any of the leaves wither and 
fall, instead of picking them up and throwing 
them away, I make little rolls of them, and 
tuck them down in the earth and let them 
decay; and this is the only fertilizer I have 
ever used. This,’’ she added modestly, “seems 
to be Nature’s way. And the plants that have 
the afternoon sun only, grow and rival those 
that have the morning sun. 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE PEOPLE. 
—o— 
CHAPTER I, 


Dr. Ryzanp looked from his surgery window 
into the busy street, There was a watchful 
expression in his hazel eyes, and manifest 
impatience in his manner. He thought, ‘‘ She 
is later than usual to-day, I shall be obliged 
to go without seeing her.” But before the 
thought had parsed away the flush on his good- 
looking face showed his waiting and watching 
were rewarded. He drew back, however, so 
as to escape notice, and presently a young lady 
passed the window. 

She was of medium height, slim, and light 
of foot; her face, without being actually 

etty, was sweet and interesting, and lit up 

a pair of great grey eyes; and the chest- 
nut hair, drawn in a coil low upon the 
white throat, was allowed to fall in curly 
masses round the broad brow. 

Unconscious that she was being watched 
she walked quickly op, and a turn in the 
street soon hid her from Dr. Ryland. 

Then he took his hat, and going out stepped 
into the carriage which had so long awaited 
him, and went about his professional duties, 
Bat all through the day the sweet face of 
the unknown girl haunted him; he gre 
angry at the persistence with which h 
thoughts turned to her; he did not .even 
know her name, until six weeks ago had 
meyer seen her; then one morning, as he 
stood before his window, she had passed, and 
since then he had watched for her always at 
the same hour. He fancied that she was a 
dail; governess; that she was a lady he did 
not doubt; and it never entered his mind 
that she could be a “shop-girl,” a class he 
had been led to regard as frivolous, ignorant, 
and foolish, an idea which obtains amongst 
men of the intellectual as much as the 
“masher” type. But be she what she might 


iw 
ig 


[I HAVE SOMETHING IMPORTANT TO TELL YOU, VIVIEN,” SAID BRUCE, ‘MOTHER, YOU WILL EXCUSE Us? ”) 


he was anxious to know her, He found him- 
self wondering if her voice was sweet as her 
eyes and face, and he knew in his heart of 
hearts that his interest in her was of 
no ordinary nature. Her coming and going 
made his pulse beat faster and the light flash 
into his eyes, and she was so supremely un- 
conscious of him! 

Once or twice he had asked his friends about 
her, but they were unable to give him any in- 
formation. No one in his circle appeared to 
know her, and he could only trust a happy 
chance might one day bring them together. 
But as the weeks wore by he saw with a 
feeling of pain that the girl’s face grew 
paler and thinner and her step slower, and 
his profession told him she was really ill. 

One morning she did not pass at the usual 
hour, and all day long the young man was 
foolishly disturbed and anxious concerning 
her; he was so silent at luncheon that his 
mother and cousin rallied him, but did not 
succeed in rousing him, and at last the girl 
said gently,— 

‘* What is wrong, Bryce?” 

‘*Nothing; you are fall of fancies, Vivien,” 
and the lovely fair face flashed with pain at 
the petulance in his tone. 

Then he went out, and drove once more to 
the surgery, which was half-a-mile from his 
residence, 

Day after day and still no sight of her, and 
80 a week passed, 

One evening when he thought that his visits 
for the day were over, a little girl stopped him 
at the surgery door and asked, — 

* Are you Dr. Ryland, please ?” 

Rather vexed at the delay he answered yes, 
and the child said,— 

“ Will you please go down to namber five, 
Gee-street—it is a shop, sir, and Mrs. Vernon 
keeps it,” 

“ And is it Mrs. Vernon that wants me?” 

** Yes, cause her daughter is ill.” 

“ Very well; say I will come.” 





He turned to give a few directions to his 


assistant, and then drove rapidly through th® 

aristocratic quarter of the town, reaching at 
last the streets sacred to the middle class of 
Arleyford. Finally he stopped before a small 
stationery shop, entering which he was met by 
a pale, refined widow woman. 

Even as he followed her upstairs something 
in her face seemed familiar to him, and he 
asked,— 

‘* Have I met you before, Mrs. Vernon? I 
feel as though I have,” 

‘*T believe not,” quietly, and opening a door 
she ushered him into a small, pretty room, 

‘* Desirée, here is Doctor Ryland.” 

A girl seated in a low chair, her head sup- 
ported by pillows, turned her face towards him, 
and he could not repress a start when he 
saw it was the girl who had so greatly 
interested him, and ho felt bitterly disap- 
pointed to find that she was, after all, only a 
Daughter of the People. But he sat down 
quietly by her, and talked for some time in a 
strictly professional way, said there was 
really no caase for Mrs. Vernon’s anxiety; 
she was very weak ; in fact, it was a case of 
general debility, but a little rest would 
speedily restore her, if not to a state of 
robustness, yet to something like health. He 
advised that she should have a month at some 
warm place ; then she looked up startled. 

“I cannot do that; they would not keep my 
situation open for me,” 

“ I presume you are a governess—it must be 
fearfully hard work, teaching dall——” 

“ButIam not agoverness: I am a dra- 
pers’ assistant!” 

The voice was low, sweet and refined, but 
the words staggered Bruce Ryland more 
than he could tell, He had enveloped her 
with a halo of romance ; had told himself she 
was if poor, yeta lady born, and now he found 
her the danghter of a small shopkeeper, and 
herself one of that most maligned, hardwork- 
ing. class called shop-girls. He comforted 
himself after he left her with the reflaction 





that, perhaps, she had seen “better days,’’ at 
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all events—one day he would ask her. She 
was so sweet to look upon, so refined in voice 
and manner, that he disliked relinquishing 
the idea that she was ef his own class. 
Foolishly he thought of her all night, how 
lovely she was to him; her name, too, so 
admirably suited her, beautiful and quaint— 
**Desirée Vernon,” Was she of French ex- 


traction ? Her name seemed to imply she was } 


| 


a 
a 


He called himself by a word the reverse 
complimentary, because he could not forg 
her, and all the while was intanely glad 

be should see her on the morrow. He rese: 
the call at Gee-street until last on the 
principle as the boy, who, bot 
vaanne, ate the bread . ; 

the best till last, as it 


He 











wr ped. whew; 


duty, and it is bard on them,” 

“ Are the working houts long? ” 

**Yes; we go at nine, and leave at eight,” 
only on Saturdays we are later. Then it ig 
generally eleven before the shop Glosés, At 
some places it is worse,”’ 

He muttered somethibg like an i ion, 
then said, reret 

“ Bus I thought women were protetted by 
jaw, and could not be cdmpelied to work- euch 


She laughed a triffe-bitterly. “ Dressthbakers 
and millizers are certainly protected, but the 
legislators have not time to think of the 
‘ shop-girls,’” 

“16 nitst be am @ntongenial life td you,” 
with such an unmistakable fook/ofadmmiration, 
that Desizée bieshed hotly. ‘Swill she said 
quietly, 

‘It it, especially at times; but I always 
knew I must earn my living—my father 
was 8 contpositor—and now I am glad Ican 
do so. it is sucha help to mother. 

“ Not a ldity by birth |!” Why should he be 
80 disappointed, and yet he was. He rose 
hastily, and saying be would call on the mer- 
row went away. ‘‘ Temas fool!” hethoughi, 
“why should Icare about the gitl?”’ bat the 
glamonur of ber loveliness followed him home, 
and cheng about him through the long evening. 

He went with his mothtr and Vivien and 
Oarnac to a conicert held in. the Guildhall; bat 
he was restless and imattentive, and the 
singers stemed to him te sing but ous word, 
and that one was Desirée. 

Bewetifal Vivien, watchivg her cotsin, wus 
ill at ease, unhappy. She ponderedin ‘her 
heart what cause he had ‘for vexation, and 
wished that she could shareit. ‘For hito,’’ 
she told herself, ‘she eduld dic,” ahd! she bad 
long cherished a hope that one day he would 
ask her tobe his wife, This hope Mrs, Ryland 
had fostered throngh all the years of Vivién’s 
girlhood, not only because the girl was rich. 
wnd bewatiful, but because she Was dear to her 
as @ daughter. j 

Bruee kwew very well bis mother wished the 
martiage, but be did not guess that Vivien 
toved ‘bim with the whole strength ef en un- 


disciplined heart ; ard he laughed at the idea 
of « nion between bimeelf and the bewutiful 
blonde. More tham ever ow did he feel it im- 
porrible that euch a thing could be, having 


sme beasties ta She did not know why. 


Ad 



















looked into Desirée’s eyes, and heard her low 
sweet voice. 

he next morning he went once again to Gee- 
street to find Desirée no better. Her mother 
was sitting with her, and he felt disappointed ; 
but after.awbile Mrs. Vernon was ca into 
the shop, and the two were alone 





eUBlncipaly by weading; bat I 
. ipally by“ g; bnt I am very 
| @ixious to return wy 


“Promise you Will not go until I give you 
nission.”’ 


am afraid cannot,” and the sweet face 
ed undér his scrttiny, and for a moment 


oer 





re, OE i } 
m, { sake," Wamrtanghg, “aod forthe bake of my 
* | repute. But seriously, Miss Vernon, | 


ything for some time.” 





’ . 
quite unable to revern to 

Day after day Brace Ryland came ‘went, 
always cheerful, always kind, and the girl 
bagan to look eagerly for his coming, and soon 
to grieve When he went uway. A dangerous” 
joy stole over her, and a feeling she called 
friendship, bit whith im Bor heazt-che fai 
realised was love. ; 

Mrs, Vetnob,dear, unsuspiciows soul,. left 
themwoften alone, never thinking, the «risto- 
eratic young doctor would ievea “ datyhter of 
‘the people,” or that her child would lose her 
heart to him, 








| grey ey 


On a dull day in‘November Brace sat with 
Desirée; ber sweét face was flusited, and.in her 
es Was shining ‘a great content. He was 
very silent, perhaps beeause he dered not 

of what was it bis heart, haps be- 
cattse he questioned if hid love endure all 
that'a marriage with Desirée might mean for 
him. At last-he said,— 

**So you are determined to retuch éc-mor- 
row, Mies Vernon?” : 

Oh} yes. Lam alos well, and Mz, Palmer 
has been exceptionally kind.” 

“I wieh you were never going back ‘again, 
Desizée |" 

Her eyes fell before his eager, passionate 
look, and she was ‘silent. For @ moment he 
thought she was angry at his familianity, and, 
he asked, gravely,— t 

* Ave you vexed that I called you: Desirée ?”’ 


y. 
“Tt hurts me to thimk you’ niust.go back to 
hard and uncongenial toil ;’’ then 6 y, 





passionately, “ Desitée, are you blind? Have 


you not seen it all?” 901.2 

He leaned ovér her chair, and his face was 
close tohers. She trembled, batdid dot shrink 
from him, and heknelt besitie her so. that he 
should bring his face to the level of hors. 

“ Oh, my love-thy love |” ‘he oried, ‘‘ Thad 
meant to gd away withont telling you of it, 
but I — not. Detirée; can you sénd me 
away?” 

Shesaid in a voi¢e tremulous with ‘ove, 
joys and afear that-all tiis-gladness was ndt’ 
for her,— 

‘* Have you couttted thé cost! of this? ” 


give you up if yow will But-oonfess you love 
me. Ever sines I fitst saw you I loved You, 


together. 
“What do you find to do all day? Tell me} 





“Yes; and come what:may 1 will never | she 








and wanted you for myself. Now, Desirée!” 


and the young man paused breathless, waiting 
her reply. 

“T am so poor, so ignorant, but—but, oh! I 

love you with all my heart.” 
He could have langhel in his joy and 
triumph as be Giught her in his arms and 
i her ,and she did not rebuke his 
lay her head apon his breast, 





if she is 

for y 
i) 
it'your mother should dis- 
ou 4 iy Q : - i me, it is 

Se Byars, wil y* 

‘CHAPTER 11. ’ 

Brucs Ryriawp waeso happy in his @bgage- 
ment that he Was wiiWilling to ¥ cloud 
over his sky, ee ee ‘that his 
mother would angry and when she 
ees he ee et 
a marriage between er 
dianppointment on hearing not 
bat be very keen, Besides this, ste was so 
proud of her ancient name, tiiat she would 
think Desirée Vernon no fit wife r son. 


So formmany days Bruce kept his setret, but 
Y evieaty ip, that Mrs. 


questions of her companions as to 

who had placed the handsome engagement 
ring upon her finger. After much blushing 
and pretty confusion she confessed her lover's 
name, and was overwhelmed with their cordial 
congratulations. 4 
_. That night when Bruce was leaving her he 
ssid, gravely, rs US. A 

“T’ve been thinking, Desirée, that I am{not 
acting quite honourably in keeping the fact of 
our engagement from miy mOther, I shall tell 
to-ni 4 
The girlchingtobim. 
**Do- you think, ‘Bruce, she will be very 


He was too strictly truthful to. speak falsely 
to her, even:for her comfort,,so he. said, 

“I do think she will We Vertis TAT ling; 
but when’she has seen you she will us, 
SAT apes Haar SoRee 60: TENS: th her 


j is 
“ But suppposing she does not forgive?” 

His face wore'a pained look. aap 

“ Why, then, my dear, we. must rest content 
sey toe Peete: ae come what ph gn 
not have you. w: g away your, gth 1D 
thet confounded shop. If.she will. ndt give 
her sanction to our mazriage it must take. 
without it.” sane 0 

*“ Oh!” she cried ;.‘“but I; cannot separate 

from-her ; we ean afford: towait.”’ . 
“ We will hope a ge i 


‘and most certainly 7 will not wait longer than 
is absolutely necessary. Nom, lov, good night, 
aud Keep a brave heart. Why,” with ter 


re ¢ +8 are adtually on verge of 
tears. Don't, ebild, it will atl. be well,” aa he 
kissed her passionately; .‘‘and now, once 
more, good-bye.” nnd 

" Gand egey' she answered, softly, aid he 
went reluctantly away. . 

Hehad fally determined to confess all that 
night, but when he reached home his mother 
and Miss Oarnac were out, and did not = 
until long after he had gone to-his room, . Th 
next day ‘came, and as he drove-to and fro he 
wondered how he should break the news to 
Mrs, Vernon, and finally with a flash came 


5 


es 


“} will eak. Vivien to tell. her ; we have al. 
Ways been such friends that I think she 
not refuse.” 
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" ‘Footh, ait’ ’ im-‘wi ‘Do you mean ye i a ey will not receive her, nei sha. 
re : and for hed they m8. Where I go my wife will go.” 


gudden force that Vivien was most superbly 
fal. ‘As be entered she looked up with 
- “@flush“oh hier face; ana an- eager light i her 


blue eyes. 
** You are home-early, Brace’? 
“a 


| 


“’Oah “you's 1re-me'a few monienta, 
Jimportaut totell you, Vivien. 

‘Mother, you ‘will exouse a8?" 5 
“ and in-her heart 


‘Certamly,” with a smile, 
id, He ‘te Wek Her tobe his 
ite nid, «He fu going to Wok et to 


~ Wife.” . i same 
‘belief, Jama het face, it glad, 
was pale with émdtion a6 hd” cher 


joy. 
*'T am afraid,” he sxid atlast, “ that I am 
 goltty to Bifprice you. Did it ever strike you 
suet tment fali violently and irrationally 


“Why not?” ‘she questioned, softly— “and 
you never do’ helvés.” 

“You mean it was ever “all ‘ornone’ with 
I think you are right. My @ear Vivien, 


me. 
I cottié‘to you “as ‘a eo a He sed, 
@nd her ext so loudly'the thought that 


he niust hear. ‘Her lovely face’ softened, but 
he could not. see this, she sat bo fat in the 
ehiadow ; if te had met Her eyes then he‘mast 
have’ she loved him, ‘antl was ready to 
promise anything he might ask. 

“T want you to break the news. to my 
mother ; women always do that sort of thing 
befter fhan men. . May I rely on your help?” 

“Oh, yes; I will do anythmg you wish.” 

“ You are véry good. Vivien, I am going to 
bo married.” Even then her face did not 
change, nor id her hope grow léss. He went 
nearer fo her and spoke quickly. “ The lady I 
Haye chosen is beautifal and good, but very 

r.”’ 

It was well for her that he could not see Her 
face. Ohi the horror of it!—the sudden 
terrible anguish in her lovely eyes ! She tried 


| Gespair settling Gown on ‘ier white face. All 


.@jcet us from this house? 
v4 My mother ls “entitled to consideration, 
pandd'shall:not forget my duty to her; ‘and as’ 
you are a relative anda woman, you have a 
claim: upon’ me ‘that no-man would*ignote ;”’ 
and ‘he turned ‘aoldly from ter, Then she 
ran hastily to cher room and threw herself 
down; writhing andthoaning in‘her “pain #nd 
bitter love. 3.3 

(: Ob, Brués} Bruce!” she oried, and 
beat her hands together with a look of 


her Teta [ante fell fiom its bands, and 
covered her shoulders with its glittering gold, 
“And I\thoaghtohe loved me,” she mowned 
‘* How. could; Il @ream be was 


dow with, wide @naeeing eyes, and her face 
lost all its loveliness of the Haie 
gathering therd, andthe line-of the lips was 
yery cruel. In her heart was a prayer that ill 
might befall her innocent rival. ‘*‘He would 
have loved me,” she moaned, “ if she liad not 
come between us, She has taken him away, 
and [—oh.| L.amelways and for ever alone.” | 

While she sobbed and. writhed in her agony 
and humiliation Brace had.gone to his mother’; 
when he entered she rose with a bright smile. 
“My dear boy, I must;congratulate you, for I 
have no doubt Vivien has answered as you 
wish. Iam very glad.” 

Bat he interr d. 

‘“My dear mother, it appears to me we are 
Playing at cross-porposes, I have not asked 

ivien to be my wife!” 

A disappointed look came into her eyes, 
“Thad hoped it Was that,’ she said. 
held her Hands in his, and spoke gravely,— 

“I think, mother, I have never given you 
cause for anxiety or grief.’ 

“ You have always been a good Son,” coftly, 
and he continued in-a low, half sorrowful tone, 
at though he pitied her for the blow he was 
about to inflict,— 

“Tam afraid I shall seriously displease you 
‘now; I am goitig to be matried.”’ 

“ And the bride is not Vivien? Oh! Bruce, 
do I know her?” 

Rapidly, but firmly, he told his story, and 
when he had ended ‘he? face was cold and in- 
flexible in its pride ; she drew bhér hands from 
his and said,— 


He 





to &peak, but could not, and with clenched 
hands she sat silently waiting him to go on, 

“T thought yoa would be startled, but you 
will, I fear, be more so Whe youkuow all. I 
want you to intercede for me with, my mother ; 
éhe will be so sorely’ @isappointed because 
Desirée Vernon, though # lady in mannér and 
education, is of the people—in fadt, a drapor's 
assistant.” 

‘And you-wish me‘to communicate this to 
my aunt?” Vivien questioned, rising. Her 
face was still in the shadow, or he would have 
seen it white and distorted with:passion and 
pain, but her voice was so hard and changed 
copiy ths treks cnt haxeaty, “Do you thiak 1 
reply she cut . . * Do you 
wilt be your intercessor ia this:? Had the girl 
been a lady I. should have falilled my promise, 
but I will not, wound pon mother by mak- 


ing known your folly to Tell ‘her yourself 
because ber anguish choked her 








“You hive indeed grisved'me. I can only 
hope that you are not serious.” 

“Tndecd, I am! Mothér, you will not let 
pride of birth ‘prejudice you against Miss 
Vernon—she is a lady?” 

Very caltnty she interrapted him ,— 

“Say rather ah artfal and designing girl.” 

He flushed hotly, but said'in a conciliattty 
tone,— 

‘© You will change ‘your opinion when you 
have'teon ‘her, Get'me britp her to you.” 

‘©T will not meet her,” in tones as quist as 
his‘own. “*Braée, you must choose between 
us—this girl and me. Oh! my dedr, think 
how I have always loved ! Are you willing 
to cast away the care and affection of years 
for the passion Of a few weeks? Can this 
girl fill ‘your life?—can she satisfy all your 
higher instincts’? Am Inothing to you?’ 
“My dear mother, "gently, bet firmly, “you 
are indeed very tiuch to’ me, but even for'your 











of your spouses di mésalliance.” She 
voice, and Bruce’said ooldly,— 


‘broke ‘off theu 

*} was Inistaken in thinking you were my | 
friend, aud I. certainly did not believe you 
could be guilty of suchen unladylike display 
of temper.” 

She had moved towards the door, and he 
followed her, holding the door open — for 
her to pass through. She sed there, and 
‘said ina low hard voice, “If you marry that’ 
girl you will be sorry all your life, You! will 
separate yourselt from: friends+-do ‘you 
supose your mother will‘recsive her, or that 
7 will meet her on an eqtal footing ?”’ 

“‘Ttrust my mother will not be anreason- 
able, and unless you ‘treat: Miss Vernon with 








800 
regret 
ay more, mother.” 

she was quiet in her rage. 

but I refuse to see this girl,and from the day 


you marry her I will hold no intercourse with 
you, 


bake I cant give Desités. It isnot only 
that honour would forbid me break my word, 
but that'E Tove hér too well to marry another 
woman,” 

*' But, oh!” whe cried, ‘‘ you will forget ‘her 
n, and be glad you did’not make her your 


“T shall never forget her, and I shall never 
giving hermy name. It is useless to 


Her face flusied ‘hotly, but unlike Vivien 
‘Of course you will please yourself, Britce ; 


g for 4 
another!” She sat up and looked from her win. ‘ 


" Do you not know you will injare yourself 
otally,’” : 


proféssi y. 

“T have counted the ¢ovt,”’ ¢oldly ; “and I 
‘am very far from Being aftafa. I think you 
#6 exaggerating ‘the disadvantages that may 
ati#e from my martiagé.” 

“J Wave no more to shy!” coldly ; then with 
& adden tremor in ‘her volte, “ Will you 
still prefer her to me?” 

He Gia not‘answer, butstood'h moodily 
into the fire, and Mrs. Ryland, rising, went to 
Vivien’s'ro0m. The girl. was sitting by the 

} and the moon had risen and was 
shitting on théilittering golden bait, down on 
the' white, crdel Taee, and tinquiet eyes. When 
her tint saw het she knew that had 
tol her all, and the girl’s attitude of utter 
déspait'softened her heart. _ 

Bhe went to her, took the little cold hands 
fn her own, and with tears fast falling cried,— 

“ poor child! my poor child!” but 
Vivien put her away. 

“ Don’t, aunt, I will not cry—and your kind- 
ness Would surély make me. If I cry I shall 
forgive him, and perhaps think less hardly ‘of 
her. Oh! how hate her! Did you ever feel 
you would like to kill any one—that yeu should 
laugh if you saw your enemy lying dead before 
— That is tow I feel! Tell ime what he 
said.” 

“ That he will never give her up; so you and 
I will have to leave this house when he brings 
her home, I will never niset her, aud I will 
never forgive him!” 

The cruel look in Vivien’s eyes grew yet 
tore'palpable, and the line of the lips was 
very hard. 

“They are nof married yet,” she said, 
‘and, according to the old adage, ‘There's 
maya slip twix’t cup and lip,’ ” and she 
laughed a little, low, hard laugh. 

‘* What do you mean?” 

* She may die, or play him false!” 

‘**T am afraid she is too designitig to lose 
him when once she has won‘him, and even if 
his feélings chatge towards her he will think 





~ 


} himeéelf in honour bound to Keep his word ; he 


is absurdly xotic!”’ 

The girl rose, awfally white and quiet in 
manner, 
‘‘ He will never marry Desirée Vernon,” she 
taid. “Oh, aunt! if she had been a lady I 
could have borne it better, I think, bat that 
ore'of the pedple should win him from me! 
How isit we can have love we do not care for, 
and the love we long for with our whole hearta 
is nevér given us? When he told me this 
atory I hated him so much I longed to strike 
him ; but now I only dove him, and ali the hate 
has youe'to her.”’ 
All night she lay tossing to and fro, wonder- 
ing much what manner of girl this was that 
had crossed her life and spoiled it, and each 
hour 'the black hate in her heart grew blacker 
and stronger, and ‘she didnot strive to crush 
it, bat nduristed its growth, and tried to form 
someé plan by which she might avenge herself 
on Desirée, and win for herself the love she ‘so 
craved, and had ‘so long blindly thought her 
own. 
Poor Derirés! Small mercy would she gain 
if ever she fell into the hands of Vivien Carnac, 
for‘#he hated her with the bate of Hadés!”’ and 
vowed to herself that she would stparate Bruce 
from her, and turn away his love, 


—_— 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was pain and grief'to Braco Ryland to 
anger his mother. She had always been most 
loving, most indulgent, te him from boyhood 
up'till now. It was the first time their wills 
had clashed, and ho felt a sudden, st range dis- 
taste for his hotme. His mother never spoke 


of Desirée, never by word or look recalled that 


when ho‘had told his story, but he knew 











Will you voluntarily cut yourself off 





it Was ‘ever present with her, that the memor 
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of it would never wholly die out, and her 
manner, though kind, was constrained and un- 
natural, 

Vivien Carnac maintained towards him an 
icy courtesy, never vouchsafed him a word un- 
less he first addressed her, and then answered 
as shortly as civility would permit. What 
wonder that he daily sought Desirée, that her 
sweetness and gentleness won npon him more 
and more, and in her presence he could not be 
sad, He told her briefly what Ey be- 
tween himself and his mother, the girl 
clung to him, pale and frightened. 

‘*Oh, Bruce!” she cried, “ you know how 
dearly I love you, and that I am ready to sasri- 
fice anything for your sake. Yet jJoving you 
as I do, I will give you back your promise if 
rs feel it is too hard to keep, Had we not 

¢ part? Think, darling, I am r and 
ignorant, all unfit to be your wife. Oh! how 
can I usurp your mother’s place—how can I 
ever satisfy you? Oh! see, dear Bruce, here 
I give you back your freedom ; let us say good- 
bye now, before my heart breaks; and you 
will forget me scon, and marry some girl who 
aa you with her ignorance and low 

ir ” 

He laughed outright, and caught her in his 
arms. 

“Don’t you know I will never give you up? 
Oh, my love, what would my life be without 
you? When I remember you I am willing to 
endure anything so that I keep you for my 
own; and, Desirée, my mother must surely 
relent early or late! ”’ 

He kissed her again and again, while she 
faintly pleaded,— 

“‘ Are you quite sure you will never be sorry 
for this?” 

“ Look into my face, and see if there is any 
doubt there, sweetheart!” 

She looked up and saw nothing in his eyes 
but deepest, truest love, and perhaps she was 
content, for she laid her head upon his breast, 
and the cloud passed from her sweet face, 
Presently she questioned,— 

“ What made you love me?” 

“ How can I tell? ” 

And then he recited all the story of his love 
from the first day he had seen her, and won- 
dered who and what she was, up to the present, 
when she was more to him than he could tell, 
more than wealth, or fame, or honour, and she 
listened with a flush on her face, and a great 
light in her lovely eyes. 

Swiftly the days passed for them, and 
Desirée’s life was one dream of joy. Bruce had 
insisted that she should leave Mr. Palmer’s 
employ, and begged that the marriage might 
take — a3 soon as possible, 

“Tbe sooner,” he said, ‘‘it is over the 
sooner my mother and I will be friends. She 
cannot hold out long.’ 

And Desirée, though doubtful hoped it might 
beso. One day when he visited Gee-street, 
the girl met him with a flush of excitement on 
her face. 

.“* Brace, something extraordinary has hap- 
pened. My mother’s brother came quite un- 
expectedly last evening. Gaess how glad she 
was! She has not seen him for more than 
twenty years.” 

He had rather she had no relatives save her 
mother, bat he hid his vexation and asked,— 

“ How do you account for so long a separa- 
tion?’’ 

“Oh, he has been living in America, and, 
having amassed a fortune, thought he would 
retarn to England and end his life with us. 
He is unmarried ; and oh ! Bruce, declares his 
intention of making me his heiress. Do you 
think,” wistfully, ‘‘Mrs, Ryland will be s2 
vexed now?” 

How could he tell her it was mot her 
poverty, but her birth, that had given offence? 
He answered, gently, — 

“* We will hope so; folks say money will do 
any and everything.” 

* Come upstairs and see Uncle Tom.” 

And he followed her into the little room 
where they had first met. A jovial-looking 
man of fifty rose as they entered, and before 








Desirée had finished the formal introduction, 
“ Mr. Dennett—Doctor Ryland,” was shaking 
hands and saying heartily, — 

‘Glad to meet you—my sister has been tel- 
ling me about you. Look here, young fellow, I 
like your honesty, and the little girl shall not 
come to you empty-handed.” 

He was not refined in manners or appear- 
ance. A life spent in “ roughing it’ is not cal- 
culated to give a man the po necessary in 
Mayfair society; but Bruce liked his hearty 
ways, and speedily forgot all but his kindliness 
and sterling merit. did not think the 
change in his fancée’s position would in any 
way affect his mother; but that evening, when 
they sat together, he mentioned y that 
Desirée would, in all probabili , inherit her 
uncle’s fortune, Vivien c playing, and 
looked round, her face a little paler, and Mrs. 
Ryland said, quietly,— 

Na have — me = with a view to 
changing my opinion concerning your marriage, 
you will be disappointed to know it does not 
affect that in the least. Money cannot pur- 
chase birth and breeding!” 

A flash of triumph shot from Vivien’s eyes 
which Bruce was not slow tosee. But with 
no visible change in his manner he said,— 

“T have taken a villa in Auckland-road, on 
a three years’ lease, 80 that there will be no 
necessity for you and Vivien to leave this 
house.” 

His thoughtfulness touched his mother, but 
she was too proud to make any sign that it 
did so; she only bowed, and he went on in a 
harder tone,— 

‘*I shall be married at the close of ten 
weeks,” 

Vivien’s hands came down with a crash upon 
the keys and her face was terribly white, but 
she said, with a short laugh,— 

‘*Spare us the details, Bruce; we are not 
interested.” 

Desir ée was very busy now. Mr. Dennett 
insisted that her trousseau should be on a most 
extensive scale; dressmakers and milliners 
were already boring her with continual “ fit- 
tings” and ‘“‘ tryings on ;’’ the bridal dress it- 
self was to be a production of the far-famed 
Worth. Bruce complained that he never had 
a “quiet moment” with Desirée now, at which 
the girl laughed and said,— 

‘*Perhaps you will one day say you have 
too many quiet moments with me, Bruce. Men 
do sometimes tire of their wives’ society.’ 

His answer was to kiss her, and affirm with 
warmth that she would never weary him, 
that he could imagine no happier lot than a 
lifetime spent with her. 

A few days after this episode Bruce was 
asked by a friend living at Cheltenham to 
take his practice for a week, as he was com- 
pelled to go to Boulogne on important busi- 
ness. Unwilling to leave Desirée, but not 
liking to disappoint his friend, he bade her 
good-bye, saying lightly when he returned he 
should expect to find the house clear of dress- 
makers, Mr. Dennett bad rented a villa out- 
side the town, removing his sister and niece 
to it with all possible speed. 

Desirée watched her lover go with a strange 
feeling of oppression. She was so silent and 
distraite all that first day that Mr. Dennett 
rallied her laughingly, asking her if she thought 
Bruce would not return to her, 

His light words hurt her, sank into her 
heart, and would not be forgotten—formed 
themselves into a monotonous refrain. 

‘“* He will not return!” 

She went to her room. There she could be 
quiet, She sat down before the window and 
locked down at the passers-by. The only 
sound in the room was the ticking of the 
Freneh clock. That, too, took up the burden 
of her thought, and repeated persistently, 
‘¢ Will not return! will not return!” 

In a fit of petulance she rose and ran down- 
stairs, She opened her piano (music was her 
only accomplishment) and struck a few chords. 
Unconsciously she drifted into Mendelssohn’s 

Songs without words,” and when impatient 





of their sadness, she tried to . None but 
the saddest songs would come to her, 
Me. Dennett joined her at last, and she 


pleaded,— 

“ Take me out, uncle Tom, I am s0 foolishly 
melancholy! Perhaps if we go out I shall 
forget my fears.” 

“ Will you drive or walk?” 

‘Oh, walk, please! If we drive I shall be 
at liberty to indulge my morbid ‘ thoughts,’ ” 

So they went out together, he looking very 
proud of his beautiful niece. They walked 
quickly, for it was a cold day in early Febru- 
ary, and the rapid exercise brought a glow to 
Desirée’s face, so that Tom Dennett thought 
he had never seen her g0 lovely. 
INL tte AE 

one me, proud, m ; 
the other, who was younger, was a most lovely 
blonde; and as Desirée looked at them by a 
sort of instinch she knew they were Mrs. Ry- 
land and Vivien, for Bruce had so often and 
graphically described them that she seemed to 
know them even before she had met them. 

She did not return home in much better 
spirits than she had started, because the pride 
in Mrs. Ryland’s face left her small ground 
for hope of any reconciliation between mother 
and son, 

The following morning Mr, Dennett drove 
his sister into the town, leaving Desiére at 
home. She was expecting a letter from Bruce, 
and could not be persuaded to leave home until 
the post was in. 

She sat in a low chair, book in hand, pre- 
tending to read, but glancing every few mo- 
ments out of the window in anticipation of the 
postman’s coming. 

After awhile she went to her own room, 
where she was soon followed by a maid bear- 
ing the eagerly-expected letter. How the 
colour flamed into her sweet face, and the light 
danced in her grey eyes! It was just sucha 
letter as one would expect Bruce to write—so 
manly, earnest, so full of love for her, but 
totally devoid of puling sentiment, 

With all her fears gone, and a great joy in 
her heart, she ran downstairs, singing for 
very happiness, As she reached the hall a 
servant was admitting a young lady, and at 
sight of her Desirée’s face grew pale, for it was 
Miss Carnac. Without ceremony she : 
vanced. 

‘*Pardon me, but are you Miss Vernon?” 

Desirée bowed. Just then she felt incapable 
of speech. 

‘‘T am Vivien Carnac, and I shall be glad 
if you will grant me a few moment’s private 
conversation.” 

She spoke gravely, and her face was pale 
as Desirée’s, who, turning, led the way in 
silence to a room set apart for her own use. 

‘* We can be quiet here,” she said, motion- 
ing Vivien to a chair, and sitting opposite her. 

In her heart was a hope that Miss Carnac 
had come to make peacé, and she was glad, for 
the sake of Bruce, She looked earnestly into 
the lovely face before her. It wore a grieved 
look, and the eyes were very sad. 

After the silence had lasted some few m»- 
ments, and was becoming painful, Vivien 
spoke in a soft voice. 

‘You are totally unlike the idea I had 
formed of you. Now that I have seen you I 
understand why Bruce loves you!” 

“* Miss Carnac,’’ and the girl’s voice trembled. 
‘*Tet me ask if you come from Mrs. Ryland ?”’ 

** No, she does not know of this visit! ” 

“Tam sorry! I hoped that at last she was 
willing to receive me for hissake. Oh! believe 
me, the only cloud upon my happiness is the 
thought that I have parted mother and son. 
I am inexpressibly grieved to know I have 
caused dissension, Miss Carnac, he has told 
me you were always good to him ; crown your 
kindnesses now, I beg you, by entreating Mrs. 
Ryland’s forgiveness for us!” 

Vivien’s face was terribly white, ‘I cannot 
dothat,” she said, inalow,strained voice. ‘I 
came here as a suppliant to you; to beg that, 
for his sake and his mother’s, you will set him 
free, If he marries you he will lose all he 
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most prizes, and his love cannot stand the 
Gest.’’ 

**You are mistaken, Miss Carnac. I am 
vain enough to believe Doctor Ryland will 
not regret making me his wife—neither do I 
think I shall in any way spoil his life. You 
apparently forget I am no longer a ‘shop-girl’”’ 
with a bitter emphasis; “‘ but an heiress, and I 
have been told money can unlock any door! ” 

“You are wrong ;” Vivien said, “ as you will 
learn to your own most bitter cost, if you 
persistin this. Society will not receive you, at 
jeast not Arleyford society, so long as Mrs. 
Ryland discountenances you, and she will 
never relent. She will hold aloof from her son 
even though it break her heart. You do not 
know her—ZJ do.” 

Desirée’ looked agitated, her eyes wore a 
frightened expression, and her lips were 
¢remulous. Vivien was quick to notice these 
shings, and quick, too, to gauge the character of 
her rival. She read in the girl’s face every 
evidence of self-forgettulness, self-sacrifice, 
and unimpeachable honour. Leaning forward, 
she touched Desireé's hand. 

“Oh!” she cried, ‘I bad hoped to gain my 


cause without betraying myself; but you are’ 


obdurate, and my love makes me very humble. 
Think me selfish if you will—perhaps I am so. 
a I loved him first, and once he loved 
me 

“ What do you mean?” with startled air. 

‘* That, when first Bruce met you he was 
an engaged man, and I his promised wife. 
Did you not know this? We thought you did. 
Do you wonder I hated you, and my aunt will 
not receive you? If my words are cruel, for- 
give me. You would, could you guess my 
suffering. Why don’t you speak? Misa 
Vernon, in mercy say something !” 

Desirés rose, white as a lily, and trembling 
in every limb. 

“Is this true?” she asked, in a moaning 
voice. 

“* Most true ; you stole him from me—for pity 
sake give bim back to me. You cannot love 
him so wellasIdo.” Desiréelanghed—such a 
pitifal mirthless laugh. Vivien had risen too, 
and now caught the girl’s hands in her own. 
“ We grew up together, and a year ago, only one 
year, he asked me to marry him. We were 
so happy then ; I did not dream that he could 
change. To me it is ages instead of months 
since he asked me to go with him to the 
library. Never dreaming what he had to tell, 
{ went willingly, Oh! Miss Vernon, the cruel 
words he said. He told me he loved me no 
longer; that he was about to marry you, and 
begged me to break to his mother the news of 
his treachery and my desertion. I cannot 
remember what I said. I was beside myself 
with agony and shame. I have striven to 
bear all this misery bravely ; but my heart has 
failed me. I cannot live to see him marry 
you —irretrievably lost to me,”’ 

**Oh!” wailed Desirée ; ‘* why have you told 
me this? Do you think it is no pain tome? 
Do you think my love so slight that I shall 
not grieve to know his shame? What shall I 
do? Oh! Heaven! what shall I do?” 

“Will you still keep your word to him? 
Will you break a fellow-creature’s heart 
—wreck and ruin a whole life? If you 
were once away he would forget you and 
eeturn to me. Has he not proved him- 
self variable as the wind? And, oh} you will 
find some other who will teach you to love 
him better than ever you loved Bruce,” 

**Be quiet!’ Desirée cried in low, flerce 
tones. ‘I can never forget. Don’t speak to 
me now—let me think, Oh! Heaven! what 
amItodo?” 

She hid her piteous face in her hands, and 
Vivien, sitting in the gleam of the February 
sunshine, watched her'with cruel and relentless 
eyes; watched with an almost feline enjoy- 
ment the torture she had inflicted. 

Presently Desirée spoke in a hard, strained 
voice. ‘On your honour, is this true?” 

She did not look up, and Vivien answered 
firmly, “On my honour, yes!” 

The girl rose once more, and her rival was 


frightened at the change in her. ‘“ Miss Car- 
nac, you have won. Tell me what you would 
have me do?” 

“Go away from here at once, before he can 
return ; leave no message, no trace by which 
he may find you. Will you do this? Ob! all 
my life I shall bless you.’’ 

‘*Hush! yes, I will hide myself away from 
him. No, no, don’t touch me, I cannot bear 
it. But, oh! when you are once more happy 
in his love tell him I was not utterly false as 
he will think me! Say that all my life I shall 
love him and pray for him—that for his dear 
sake I left him. when most I loved him. 
Promise me this!” and she lifted her dull 
eyes to Vivien’s face. 

For a moment Miss Carnac felt a pang of 
remorse—only a moment—then she taid,— 
“T promise,” and strove to touch Desirée’s 
hand, but she drew hastily away. 

“Forgive me, but I cannot clasp hands with 
you—and now, for Heaven's sake, go!” 

Without a word Vivien passed out, anda 
look of unholy triumph shone in her eyes and 
marred the beauty of her face, In her heart 
Was a great joy; she had played her cards 
well, and the game was in her hand. 

Like a wounded bird Desirée reached her 
room breathless and sick at heart; like a guilty 
creature she cowered down moaning, rocking 
herself to and fro, but never weeping. All the 
world was changed to her; for her the sun no 
longer shone, and the chirp of the birds under 
the eaves maddened her; the clock ticked 
relentlessly ‘ will not return, will not return;” 
mechanically she rose and stopped it, and then 
cowering, shivering, hid her face once more 
and moaned brokenly, ‘‘Oh! Bruce, Bruce! 
how could you do this thing.” She prayed for 
power to weep, but no tears came to ease her 
heart or allay the throbbing of her eyeballs ; 
she felt choking, so she rose again, and opening 
the window leant ont. The cold air fanned 
her hot brow, blew her hair in tangled curls 
about her eyes, chilled her poor trembling 
hands, but she was beyond all minor discom- 
forts. A soldier and his lass turned a bend 
in the road—he was a tall, fine young fellow, 
and seemed devoted to the little woman beside 
him. With an inarticulate cry of blind agony 
and despair she closed the window and threw 
herself upon her bed; in her soul she said “I 
shall go mad with this grief. Oh, Heaven! 
I shall go mad,” and still she could not cry. 

Long hours after Mrs. Vernon found her 
lying awfully white and still ; she knelt down 
beside her. ‘* What is it, my darling? Have 
you had bad news?”’ 

‘* Mother, mother, mother!” she moaned, 
and hid her face on that true heart. “How 
shall I bear it, how can I tell you?” Thenin 
broken words, with faltering voice, she told 
the whole pitiful story, her mother listen- 
ing with sorrowful face and tearful eyes, 
When it was ended she said,— 

“‘ My dear, are you doing right in not asking 
an explanation from him?” 

“ Yes! what is there to explain? Oh, my 
dear, my dear! call me fcolish if you will ; but, 
despite all my sorrow, I am proud—oh! yes, 
and even glad to know he loved me best. He 
must love me dearly t6 give up all for my sake 
—even his honour, that he always held so 
dear, But,” wildly, ‘‘let us go away. I can- 
not stay here; if he were to return I should 
break my word to Miss Carnac. I could not 
refuse anything he might ask—oh! let us go 
away.” 

“My child, our going depends wholly upon 
your uncle, we must consider him.” 

Desirée sprang up. 

‘“‘T will go to him, and beg him to take us 
from this hateful place—anywhere, anywhere, 
so that we do not meet him.” 

Like a “lapwing” she ran downstairs, and 
found her uncle in the conservatory. 

“Take me away!” she sobbed, clinging to 
bis arm, “take me away, dear! It is all 
ended between Bruce and me, and I cannot 
stay here.” 

‘* Why, lassie, what do you mean ?” 

She laughed hysterically. 





‘*T hardly know myself. I only feel we 
must go away ; I only knowI shall die if we 
stay here.’ 

Then suddenly she broke into bitter tears. 

‘*Oh, uncle! if you love me you will hide 
me from him, I have given my word not to 
see him again; but if he is in the same town 
—if he seeks me I shall fail. For Heaven's 
sake, let us go!” 

He soothed her as best he could, and per- 
suaded her to go to her own room, thinking, 
dear, simple soul! that there she would find 
rest, 

Later in the day his sister told him all. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Wuex Bruce Ryland reached Arleyford he 
called acab, and drove homewards. He was 
not expected until a later train; consequently 
there was no one to meet him at the station. 
His face wore an anxious expression, and his 
manner was impatient. 

All through that week of absence not a line, 
not a word, had reached him of or from 
Desirée. He felt inclined to drive first to her 
home, but was restrained by the thought that 
such a course of conduct would only exas- 
perate his mother more against the girl. 

When he reached home he found Mrs, 
Ryland and Vivien absent, but a servant in- 
formed him they had left word they should 
be in before seven. 

He went out, and walked hastily towards 
Desirée’s home, and as he went many who 
knew him turned to look curiously at him, A 
strange fear crept into his heart. Had any 
harm befallen Desirée ? 

He quickened his steps. Men who had been 
his companions for years passed him hurriedly, 
and a note of regret was in their voices as 
they bade him good-night. 

He found himself wondering vaguely why 
none stayed to give him welcome home, and a 
horrible dread came upon him that she was 
dead, 

Oat of the.town now, and along the quict 
road leading to her home, with the awfal fear 
in his heart each moment growing greater. 
From other villas —_ shone brightly, and 
he heard the voices of men and girls laughing, 
talking, singing; but when he reached that 
house there was no light, no sight or sound of 
life; opvly in the windows were great staring 
placards, ‘‘ This house to be let or eold,” with 
directions where to apply for particulars. 

Mechanically he went up the steps and rang 
the bell, and, after what seemed to him an 
age of waiting, a ‘‘caretaker’’ opened the 
door, and cautiously peered up at him. 

“Will you tell me where Mr. Dennett has 
gone?” ; 

The woman knew him; knew, too, he was 
to have married Mr. Dennett's niece, so she 
answered in atone of mingled commiseration 
and curiosity, — 

“ Indeed, I can’t, doctor. It is said nobody 
knows, though many make guesses.” : 

‘*Then he is not in the town?” wondering 
at the calmness of his voice. 

“Oh, no; all of them went away on Wednes- 
day, and I’ve been here since, They say Mr. 
Dennett paid handsome to get out o’ this.” 

“ Thanks,” he answered quietly, and turned 
away. 

This was Saturday, and she had been gone 
three days. He felt too stunned yet for violent 
grief ; he only knew she was gone, and in his 
heart was an intolerable, dall ache, 





Why had she gone? Why had she not 
written him? Even then he felt no doubt of 
her, no doubt of her loving faith. He told 
himself she was waiting until she knew he 
was home to write him of this sudden change 
of residence. : 

Slowly and heavily he retraced his steps. 
He pulled his hat over his eyes, and walked 
with downbent head. Those who met him 
then knew that he had learned the worst, and 
in pity made way for him to pass, without 





word or sign, All, save one, a young, im 
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petuous man, indebted to him for many an 
act of kindness and friendship. Coming upon 
Brace suddenly, he cried impulsively,— 

“ Ryland, is it really you?” 

The other mechanically gave him his hand. 

“ Yes; I returned an hour ago.”’ 

**Qid boy, Iam ‘very sorry for you. I see 
from.your face you know all.” 

“TI know nothing,” in the quiet tones of a 
despairing man. ‘‘Tell me what you have 
heard! ”’ 

“ Only what every one else in Arleyford has 
heard. Miss Vernon left here on Wednesday 
last with her unole and mother, aud shoe left 


no clue behind her by which one could trace | ‘has 


her. |Folks started the theory that old Dennett 
was an impostor and a ‘penniless adventarer. 
That proved itself a lie, as it is now known 
that he settled all his accounts to the utmost 
farthing on the previous Tuesday.” j 

“I can’t understand it,” Bruce said, still 
with that dazed look in his eyes, 

**T should like to know who can. Upon my 
word though, I am most grieved for you.” 

Without a word Bruce turned away, and 
strode homewards; like a man who has lost 
all hope, all semblance of joy, he entered the 
old familiar house, and in the hall his mother 
met him. 

She could not speak for very pity at the 
sight of his pain; bat she drew down his proud 
head and kissed his grave, stern face, 

“Oh! Bruce—Bruce, if only you had be- 
lieved me! It was not you she wanted, but 
money and rank, and now that she has the 
firat she can afford to cast you away. There 
are many foolish enough to give up all for a 
pretty face. Does she not know this?’’ 

He —_—- the jewelled hands from about 
his neck, and said, hoarsely,— 

“Don’t judge her yet, mother. She. will 
write me, and remember I will hear no word 
against her.” 

She drew a little from him, not angry or 
scornful, bat full of motherly love and sorrow- 
ing for his sorrow, Still in the depths of her 
heart she said,— 

“‘Thank Heaven! he will forget her, and 
turn to Vivien. Then I shall never lose my 
son.” 

“ Have you dined ?” she asked, in a matter- 
of-fact voice. 

“No; don’t waitfor me. I shall not appear 
at table this evening,” and going-to the library 
he shut himself in. 

He tried to solve the mystery surrounding 
Desirée’s flight, but failadé, What possible ex- 
planation could there be for such an act? Had 
she gone of her own free will, or had others 
compelled her? And why had she left no word 
behind ? 

Then anger rose in his heart, a3 he thonght 
how he had loved her, how he had been con- 
tent to give up all for her sake; and, oh! 
what a return she had made, Was his love 
nothing to her that she could cast it lightly 
asid9? Had all her loving looks, her tender 
words, been feigned ? 

Long he sa‘. thinking, the shadows deepen- 
ing in his eyes, and the frown ever darkening 
on his brow. Then he flung out his arms with 
an impassioned gestare. 

. “Onl Heaven!” he groaned, “and I loved 
er! ” 

Loved her! Ay, did he not love her still? 
Would not his heart be always heavy baaause 
of this, her most cruel deed? His face flushed 
with ontraged love and pride, and in imagina- 
tion he saw hi the butt for ridicule 
among his companions. He had been laughed 
at for his Quixotic love and honour; bat now 
he would ba pitied as the dupe of an artful 
girl, and to a man of his nature pity was 
hateful, being closely allied to contempt. 

In the midst of his bitter reflections the 
door opened, and Vivien entered, closing it 
noiseleasly behind her. He did not turn his 
head, did not even by look greet her; but she 
went. to him. and laid her hand upon his 
shoulder, 

Then: lifting. his heavy. eyes to her face he 





saw it soft.with pity,and, had. he not. been 
blind, he would; haye, read love there too, 

“Bruce,” she said, gently, and .her 6yes 
shone. down upon. bim. tenderly, ‘‘ have come 
to tell you..how sorry I am for.you. Oh! 
cousin, can Ido nothing to lessen the smari?” 

She was very lovely, kneeling there in the 
dima light, her fair face upturned, her hair 
shining like. burnished g Something in 
her expression.then. reminded him strangely 
of Desirée —as if he needed a reminder—and 
his voice, wag less hard as he said,— 

‘You are very good. to come to me now— 
we have not been good friends lately, What 
made you forget the past coldness?” 

She longed to answer wildly ‘‘My love for 
you!” but instead of this. she said guietly,— 

“Are we not.cousins? Have I not a right 
to share your gricia? And, dear Brute, I was 
as much to blame as you;for the recent un- 
connjals display of pride. QOan you forgive 
me ” 


So changed, so fair, so gentle ; did he wish 
in his heart he. had chosen. her ? 

“Do. you know anything. of this, wretched 
affair, Vivien?” he asked, painfully ; and she 
answered firmly,— 

‘Nothing more than all Arleyford knows. 
Oh! sonsin, I would have done much to save 
you shame and woe! IfI had but known of 
this I might have apprised yon of it—together 
we could have concocted some story by which 
to blind all our friends, My poor Bruce, can 
1 do nothing to.comfort you?” 

He laughed. 

“ What need have Lof comfort?. Am I not 
well rid of so worthless a girl? Let us join 
mother.” . 

Atbis words her heart beat high, and to 


herself she.said,— 

‘‘He wiilloveme yet!” and followed him to 
thedrawingroom. 

There she played to him, not seeming to 


know he did not listen, did not heed one note 
of all her gay music; and when.at last.he rose, 
oneing hime’ on the plea of weariness, she 
wished him a gentle, kindly good-night, and 
watched him as he went out, with eyes full of 
paesionate love, 

Slowly, and like one bereft of all hope, be 
went to his room, and drawing the lamp nearer 
tried to read, but.co not, Into his heart 
and brain stgle the remembrance of Dasirée’s 
uosslfish words and tender looks, In hissoul 
was the dumbcry: ‘‘ My love! my love! why 
lave you left methus?” andslowly bavanraly 
the old trust in her revived, each. momen 
gathering in force. 

The old love flamed yet higher, and, degpite 
ail oalm reasoning, he could not. believe her 
false, Bot what should he do?. Should he 
sacrifice all his fature, throw.up his profession, 
abandon home, name, and cenntry to follow 
after her, perhaps never mere to find her? 
Into his mind flashed the recollection of 
“ Rvavgeline,” probably the saddest of all 
Longfellow’s poems; he remerabered how the 
girl went searching through long years of 
weariness and pain for the lost lover; until 
hope died and love was fain to feed upon itself, 
Then when her youth,.and, peyhaps, her heanty, 
too, had flown, she fonnd the dear long lost.one, 
found him to lose him again, for the. shadow 
of death was on him. 

Bruce reversed the case, and pictured him- 
self following in Desirée’s. steps, but never 
coming up with her until it was too late for 
love or joy—until a not-to-be-broken barrier 
had raised itself between them. . 

Bat he was ast man, sq the followin 
day he took up his old duties, trod the 
ways, lived the old life—but all with a differ- 
ence. Into his face had stolen aicertain hard- 
ness, never before seen there; into his voice a 
bitter ring ; whilst in his heart ‘‘ the abomina- 
tion of desolation” reigned supreme. Desirée 
was gone, and,with her all that made life glad 
and good; but he mada no ontery, he did not 
strive to follow her. Shehad.gone of her own 
free will, and he would wait until of her own 
willshe resgrned. 

And all the while Vivien was near him with 





gentle, loving ways and words, and ever-in- 
creasing beauty. Sometimes, in fits of des- 
perate loneliness, he resolved to.ask her to share 
his lot, but.in saner moments he, was glad to 
sepembes i hed. restrained himself. 3 ms 

7 those ivien grew very hopeful; she 
bnew she was Reaatifal apd clever and. she 
vowed to herself she would yet win Bruce. She 
had never. yet failed to win any object on which 
she had set her heart, aad she thought, “I 

not failnow.” Poor, foolish Vivien ! 

The days lengthened into weeks, the weeks 
into months, and yet no news of Desirce, and 
the doctor's heart grew very, heavy. He looked 
for a sign from her, and when. no sign came 
grew bitter and merose, so that his friends 
remarked amongst themselves; ‘' His spirit 
was, broken. because of that girl,”’ 

Ob! peor Desixée, she fared very hardly 
amongst them all. Arleyford, polite and 
vulgar, cried shame upon her; Mra, Ryland 
knew no word sufficiently bitter to be apnies 
to her, The only one who yet loved and 
trusted her was Brace—the man she, to all 
appearances, had so wronged. 


Even her old companions spoke ill of her, 


and refused to remember all her kindly words 
and deeds; so that her name so. sweet, so.dear 
to. Brace yet, was a byword and, reproach—a 
very scorn. among men, 





CHAPTER V. . 


Tom Denner took his sister and niece not 
cals from Arleyford, but outot England, His 
kindly heart was grieved because of Desirée’s 
grief; when he looked inte her grey eyes and 
saw — shadows F nah ms Nap was sick mee 
pity and pain, Her face grown very pale, 
but her step was still as light as before; ber 
smile as sweet, only her laugh was rare, and 
in her yoice was the echo of her woe. In 
another land, Tom Dennett thought she wonld 
forget all the turmoil and grief, would remem- 
ber her lover no more; £0 he took her to Paris, 
and sought to make her happy with a cease- 
less whirl of gaiety ; ne gt she went 
whither he chose to take ber, but he noticed 
that the pallor never passed from her faee, 
nor did the shadows leave her eyes. In the 
busy French capital she created a great Livny 
tion; men flattered her, women envied her, 
but, amidst all the worldiness and frivolity, 
her heart ached for Brace, and she leathed the 
adulation that was offered her. She th ¥ 
“ Did these people know whatI once was 
would no longer flatter and covet me;”’ 
sighed to herself: “It is only my reputed 
wealththatmakea me popular.” Artists begged 
to paint her, but she refused; the profession 
of “ public beauty’’ was distasteful to her as 
it must be to any true woman; poets and 
would-be poets sang her praise, but amongst 
all these she walked serene, the queen of 
women, modest snd beantiful, All day in her 
heart was the impassioned cry ‘‘ My love, oh ! 
my loyel” and at night, tossing on her 
bed, she wonld call on Bruce in heart-rending 
accents ; preying. e@ might see him ozce be- 
fore she came to die. 

Amongst all those. who flattered and ad- 
mired foremost stood the Count D'Desgardin, 
a young, cultivated, handsome Frenchmen 
and one day moved to extreme passion by 
sweetness and beauty he asked the girl to 
marry him, Withsad eyes grown sadder—for 
his love. had made her remember Br 
Ryland’s more keenly—she answered she co 
not be his wife ; she did not love him, and with- 
out love she would never marry. After thata 
halo of romance surrotinded her, and arly 
aguinst her will she became the fashion, It 
was hateful to her; the glow and glitter of 
fashionable life wearied her, and in a sudden 
frenzy she went to Tom Dennett, 

“Cannot I regh anywhere?” she asked, 
bit .. *Oh.unele, dear uncle, de not. think 
me fickle and foolish, but I cannot ere ; 
take me away and hide me from all I know,” 

So once more they travelled, and 
settled in a remote German town, and here 
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for awhile they found peace, and Desirés was 
content, or a3 content as she coald be, without 
Brace. icf 

Meanwhile, in England, Dootor Ryland was 
eating his heatt out fer love of her; notaline 
had reached him from her in all the weary 
months, nota siga that she remembered him, 
and at times he feared she was dead. Vivien 
was with him always, gentle, thoughtfal, kind, 
and at times he was sorely tempted to ask her 
to marry him in the hops that-thus:he.might 
forget’ Desirés; but.no.wiles of hers, no. siren 
charms, could turn his heart to her, and he 
went on foolishly loving, vainly heping (so.s8id 
the world), to see his darling once again. 

So the weeks and months wore by until a 
year had passed, and stillno news of Desirée ; 
and because Vivien was always with Bruce, 
always his kindly, genial companion, folks 
began to link their names together, so thatthe 
beauty hoped at last her love and patience 
were to be rewarded. 

Then Bruce fell a victim to bronchitis, and 
Vivien shared the night-watches with his 
mother, uatil her face grew pale and her eyes 
heavy. Sick almost to death, bat keenly alive 
to alk around, at last he.saw and recognised 
his cousin's love, and in his heart he pitied 
her, longed to repair the pnconsciaus wrong he 
had wrought for her. Lying weak and weary 
on bis. bed he watehed Vivien with carious, 
kindly eyes, and many atime the temptation 
wee on-him to make her his wife, to.pat away 
fsom- himaelf the ‘dreadful futare, the 
it But as yet he restrained 
himself, knowing, as he did im his saner mo- 
ments, that. no woman ‘gaqve’Desirée could 
satisiy his heavt. or make life q goodly and 
glad thing. So: he rose irom his sick bed, pale, 
listless, i the very ghost of his 
former self, for he had ‘fought fiercely for life. 
It: was neceasary that he should leave Arley. 
ford for atime, so a friend of his volunteered 
to- take his practice fortwo months; and Bruce, 
with his mother and cousin, started for a more 
congenial climate. How sweet and loving 
wes Vivien in those days, how subservient to 
his every wish! bat ali ker love and longing 
could not win his heart. Yet still she went on 
hoping, dreaming, plotting, never doabting 
that in the end he would turn to-her; that 
her love-would ‘' beget lowe.” 

All Panis rang with praise of her beanty, 
and Desixée was forgotten. The young no- 
bility looked around her, and she delighted in 
their homage, their flattery. Yet in all and 
through ali she clung to Bruce. 

‘ ba eae she sat alone with Mrs. Ry- 

“Aunt,” she said, suddenly, “I wonder 
where that gitlis now?” 

‘“\ My dear Vivien, what does it signify to us 
where, she is? It is enough for me to know 
that she has spoiled my son‘s life and darkened 
yours!” and Mrs. Ryland’s face grew hard, 

‘* Bat, aunt, he will ferget.” 

“7 gm afraid not! Oh! child; I do not 
wish to.wound-you, but I believe he will never 
love another woman as he does her!” 

* T.wonld be content with so little,” Vivien 
said, “and in time I would teach him to love 
me entirely, to the utter forgetfulness of De- 
sizée Vernon |” 

‘But Mys. Ryland’s face wore no look of 


.“ E’believe he will love her to the end!” and 
she was not far wrong. 

In all and through all, despite grief and 
shame, sorrow and regret, he would love De- 
sivée, and clingto her memory, hoping in the 
end to stand face to face with her, and to re- 
ceive froxa her dear lips the explanation of all 
that was.so hard to-understand. , 

ter than life was she to him ; dearer 

than wealth or honour, Sovhe waited in a 

of impatience for the day when théy 

should come face to face, when all doubts, all 

clends, should pass away, and in the fulness of. 

perfect love they: two should -clasp hands 
“opin. pever more to loose: that hold. 


n ‘spoke casually to! 


day .acFrenchma 
Bruee of “a.fairidemoiselie of your country,” 





who had set, Parisiaflame with her beauty, and 


added that she was.as..cold) to all wooing as 
she was rich and beautiful. -Finally she bad 
gone away in a harry, folks said, to 1id her- 
self of Count D’Desgardin's.attentions. “ Al- 
though he:was handsome and higbborn, Ma- 
demoiselle Vernon turned a deaf ear to all his 
entreaties.” 

‘Mad the Frenchman been a man of discrimi- 
nation, he would hayeseen « sudden light flash 
into his companion’s hazel eyes, and a flicker- 


ing of xed shine through the pallor of his face. 


Very quietly he asked, — 
% ot was mademoiselle’s Christian 
name?” 


‘* Desirée,. Do you know her ? ”’ 

‘* Very well; but she has been from Eng- 
land so.loag that I was totally ignorant of her 
whereabouts. You see, though friends, our 
correspondencs was of a most desultory kind, 
Do yeu know where mademoiselle and her 
friends were bound for ? ” 

“They were going through France into 
Germany ; that is. alld know, except that they 
left Paris-three months ago.” 

But for Beace it was sufficient. To his 
mother’s surprise and Vivien's annoyance (for 
she loved the gay capital) he hurried them 
from Paris, and travelled through the beaaiiful 
country, searce allowing his companions time 
to admire the scenery or wander abont the 
little quaint towns and: villages where they 
halted, » 

His one thought was Desirée, his one hope 
to meet her again, and force from herian @x- 
planation of her mysterious conduct. Then, by 
his pleadings and reasonings, to. overcome her 
scruples, and win ber for his, wife. 

Tae very fact that.she had no acknowledged 
suitor, that she had proved obdurate to. the 
seat Count’s wooing, convinced him she 
loved him still; so.with a new hopefalness he 
sought her, and Vivien wondered, when she 
saw the light in his.eyes, heard the old, genial 
ring in his voice, and then bhngy told herself 
he. was learning to love her, and was glad be- 
cause of him. 

He was now quite restored to health, and 
one morning it struck him with horrible force 
that. his two months of rest were almost gone, 
He. said in his heart he conld not, come what 
might, return. fo, England until he had found, 


esirée, 

They had now. reached asmail, quict German 
town, and here Bruce determined to rest for 
day or twa. He could not, tell why it was, 
but a strange presentiment had seized him 
that here.he should meet Desirés, and while 
laughing af the conviction he yet determined 
not to disregard it, 

Vivien said that though the town was dall, 
she liked it; perhaps the chief reagon for her 
liking was that here Bruce,could find no con- 
genial companion but herself; her heart wag 
full of him, and now she did not doubt he 
loved her. 

‘*Soon,” she thought, ‘“he will tell me of 
his love, Ob! Bruce, my leve)! my love!” 


And sho felt no remorse for the pangg she’ 


had made Desirée endure, only joy that by her 
steategy she had won for herself a life of love 
and boundless happiness. Theawakening was 


seon to come, and for her it would be terrible. 
! 


indeed 
CHAPTER, VI, 

Ox the second evening Brace preposed they 
should go to the one rather pretty theatre 
the:town boasted. Hig mother declined on the 
score.of a headache; bat Vivien, although she 


said the “ performances sare to be execrable,” 


willingly went with him. 


The-gallery and pit. were very full, but the! 


boxes were deplorably empty, only one besides 
their.own ‘bein, ied, Laterin theevening 
thedoor.of the cpedireetly facing them opened 
and three. people.entered, Vivien, who was 
looking throughher glasses, suddenly grew pale 
and. shrank back, whilst Brace started up with 
an exclamation partly of surpri 
joy, fox beforg him stood his love, with pale, 


rise, of- 





sweet face, and winsome eyes. She had not 
seen/him yet, and Vivien, fearful lest 2 meet- 
ing should ensue between her hated rival and 
Brace, touched his arm, 

“Take me out; I am ill!” 

‘* Forgive:me,'’ he said, his voice hoarse with 
excitement, “I cannot yet leave; my whole 
future depends upon to-night! Vivien, don’t 
you see she is here ?”’ 

_Her face was white with rage, hate, and 
disappointed love, but she knew it was useless 
to say more, for the man was beside himeelf. 

As yet Desirée appeared intent upon the 
play, but it. was foolish and bald, and soon her 
eyes began.to wander round the house. Her 
uncle touched her hand and whispered some- 
thing which made her start and look wildly 
round ; then, fora moment, her eyes met Bruce 
Ryland’s. 

Bat she gave no sign of recognition, only sat 
cold and quiet, turning her eyes once again t » 
the stage. She would not see the hunger in 
his eyes, the awful love and longing on his face. 
Her beat madly, and she was giddy with 
sorrow aad regret, but outwardly she was co 
calm that Tom Dennett and her mother 
thought: “ She does not love him now!” and 
were glad for her dear sake. 

How little they understood her yet! They 
could not realize the anguish she was suffer- 
ing ; they asked would she like to leave, and 
she answered quickly,— 

ae No,” 

He might be lost to her, but he had 
loved her once, and to be near him 
again was more than she had dared to 
nema but Vivien, why were they alone to- 
ge ? Was she his. wife? For a moment 
her head sank, and the watcher in the opposite 
box longed to-spring to ber and clasp her to 


his heart. He saw a sudden unutterable agony 


come upon her fair face, and he knew that in 
some way he had brought it there; in his soul 
was the jubilant ory,— 

“* She loves. me still |” 

And the play went on; it was altogether 
very dreary, and not even the beauty of the 
actress who took the réle of heroine, or her 
magnificent voice could satisfy the audience, 
or for a moment distract Desirée’s thoughts 
from Bruce, 

Once she glanced furtively towards him, to 
meet.ia his eyes a mute entreaty, and some- 
thing, too, like reproach for her to dare look 
into them again. 

Viven who had recovered calmness, although 
her face was deadly white, never removed her 
eyes from her rival; an awful fear was in her 
heart that Brues and she would meet and an 
explanation would ensue, which would expose 
her treachery and blight all her hopes of hap- 
piness and love; who could tell, as she sat so 
quiet, so cold, how her heart was racked with 
tear, what deadly torture she was enduring? 

Suddenly Bruce looked at-her—a momené 
she quailed before the intense questioning in 
his eyes and looked away; a suspicion rose in 
his mind that Miss Carnac was not wholly 
ignorant of the cause of Desirée's flight from 
Arleyford, 

Hebent down. “ Vivien, tell me truly, do yon 
know why Mies Vernon ran away from us?” 

Her lips were white as her face, but she 
answered firmly, ‘Ido not. Why do you ask?”” 

“Forgive me, Vivien, but for a moment I 
thought you did; your sudden pallor, yorr 
plea of ilimess, and a certain expression in 
your eyes, almost convinced me of it.” 

‘*How can you beso unjust!” determined 
like the Spartan boy to held out to the death. 

Desirée from behind her fan sawhis at- 
titude, the bowed head, and, of course, miscon- 
strued these into signs of love, and lover’s 
attention, “Oh!” shethought, in her wrung 
heart, “ he should spare me this pain.” 

Here the curtain was drawn up and the 
third act began, if-possible more bald than the 

ing two, Mr, Dennett was utterly weary 
of it all, and expresse@ his opinion that if the 
burlesque was no better they had suffered a 
‘(dead robbery,” 


Suddenly there résé'a wild ‘cry of" Fire 
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fire!’’ and one of the wings burst into fierce 
flame. Who can{tell the panic that ensued ? 
Men and women and little children rose as with 
one accord, and struggling, screaming, fighting, 
strove to make their way to the doors. The 
place was badly and inconveniently built, the 
means of exit few and narrow, and at each a 
fearful crash ensued.- In vain the manager 
cried to the frightened people to go out quietly 
and orderly; he reiterated that the fire had 
not yet\got a seriots hold ; there was time for‘all 
to escape. They would not listen ; they heard 
the hissing of the flames, the crackling of the 
wood as it fell in charred masses, and they 
became mad with horror, Mr. Dennett 
caught his sister’sarm, and holding Desirée's 
hand, bade them cling to him and keep calm. 
Mrs. Vernon was half fainting; but Desirée, 
although white to the lips, showed no sign of 
fear. Vivien had risen, and with both hands 
clasping Bruce’s arm cried wildly to him to 
take her out! “Oh! if we had gone before! 
Save me, save me, Bruce! I dare not die,” 

“ Hush!” he said, hoarsely, for he thought of 
Desirée. On the,verge of oneof the struggling, 
screaming crowds he saw the little party—just 
a moment, then they were lostto him. He 
threw one arm about Vivien and made for a 
little side-door which until now appeared to 
have escaped attention, and hurried her to- 
wards it; half-way there he turned to look for 
Desirée—she was standing outside the crowd 
in an attitude of utter resignation ; somehew 
she had been parted from her friends, and she 
felt it vain to struggle any more Bruce 
dragged his unwilling, frightened cousin back, 
and in a moment they stood beside the girl. 

‘‘ Desirée!” the young man cried, and at his 
voice she turned—a flash spread over throat and 
face—and a great light flashed into her eyes. 
* The north door is not yet blocked—come.”’ 

* You cannot save us both—save her,” with 
& glance at Vivien, who was now almost un- 
conscious and a heavy burden. 

“Come,” he repeated, sternly, “I will not 
leave you here. Good Heaven! don’t you 
know it is death?” 

Bat his words concerning the north door had 
been overheard, and now many rushed towards 
it frantically, with a look of despair, Bruce 
saidit. ‘Why did you delay—I am afraid we 
are lost now.” 

Then she forgot everything, save that he 
might share what seemed her inevitable doom. 

“Oh ! go,” she passionately entreated ; “ save 
yourself and her—leave me/” 

He caught her wrist and held it like a vice, 
and with set face, compressed lips, and fierce 
eyes, struggled on ; but laden as he was he could 
make no me sss 

Oh! the terrible groans and wild wailings- 
Men and women fell and others passed ruth! 
lessly over their bodies, careless of all but their 
own lives; children cried piercingly “ Mother, 
mother! ” Desirée closed her eyes to shut out 
the horrible scene, and prayed that the fearful 
sound might céase. A strong, quiet-looking 
young German spoke toher, ‘ Will you trust 
me to get you out, your companion is powerless, 
burdened as he is;” for Vivien had fainted. 
‘** Let me go,” pleaded Desirée, and haps 
Brace knew it was useless to hold her longer ; 
he only said, in a hoarse whisper.” “ If it must 
be so—Good-bye.”’ “* Good-bye,” she answered, a 
little break in her voice, and gave her hand to 
the German. He had a good face, and it in. 
spired her with coafidence. She said softly, 
“You are very good to me, butI am afraid 
we shall never get out alive, Will you not have 
& better chance by yourself ?’’ 

“ T will not leave you,” he answered, gravely, 
but she did not seem to hear. She was looking 
for Bruce, but the crowd had carried him on, 
and she could see him no more, On and on 
Bruce and his cousin were borne, and at last 
he felt the cool night-air upon his face, and 
knew they had reached the door. A moment, 
and they were in the street, where a scene 
scarcely less horrible than that enacted in the 
theatre met Bruce Ryland’s eyes. The fire had 
roused all the inhabitants, and they had rashed 
to the spot, minus hats or cloaks, careless 








of all save their dear ones, Many were rushin® 
wildly to and fro, calling on their relatives’ 
and when no answer came, some were for for- 
cing a way into the burning building. The first 
to greet Bruce was Mrs, Ryland, who had 
hastened down with a great horror in her 
heart, ‘‘Oh! my son, my son!” breaking into 
passionate, joyful sobs; he hardly seemed to 
hear. “ Mother,” he said, quickly, ‘‘ take care 
of Vivien, she is reviving now—I must go 
back ! ”’ 

“Oh, Bruce, stay with us; do not risk your 
life again,” clinging to him, while Vivien, now 
perfectly conscious, implored, “ Do not go— 
oh ! Bruce!” 

‘*She is there!” he answered, and hastened 
away. 

‘* Whois there?" Mrs. Ryland asked. 

“ That girl ! Oh Heaven! aunt, aunt, I have 
lost him !”’ 

Bruce was deaf to their entreaties; he 
only knew he had last seen Desirée in the 
burniug theatre; he only felt it might 
yet be given him to rescue her. He reached 
the narrow exit, met the struggling mass of 
humanity, happily for the greater part unin- 
jured, strove to force his way throagh, but 
failed ; then he felt a hand upon his arm, and 
turning saw Mr. Dennett. 

‘* Have you seen my little girl, Doctor?” 

“ Yes, sheis in there. Good Heavens! can 
nothing bedone? Let me go, man, I may yet 
be able to save her.” 

“It is madness to go back,” mournfally. 
‘¢ Where is your wife? ” 

‘*My wife ! you mean my cousin.” 

“ I thought you were married ;” then des- 
pairingly, ‘*I dare not go back to my sister ; 

have compelled her to return to the hotel— 
How can I tell her Desirés is dead ? ” 

“She is not dead,” the younger man 
cried, as though to reassure his own heart of 
the fact, and accompanied by Tom Dennett, 
he pressed forward. A ory of passionate joy 
broke from him, as he suddenly came face to 
face withthe young German, bearing Desizée 
in his arms, 

“God bless you! ” cried Mr. Dennett; but 
Bruce had no word to say. An awfal, inarticu- 
late sound broke from him, as all his manhood 
forgotten, trembling like a child he caught 
Desirée to him, unable to utter a word of 
thanks to her preserver, who said very quietly, 
“The young lady behaved nobly, but some- 
thing, I cannot tell what, in the excitement 
I did not notice, struck her head and she 
fainted.” 

Mr. Dennett seized his hands, and thanked 
him with the passionate tears in his eyes, 
but the young fellow stopped him with scant 
courtesy. 

“I only did what any other man would do,” 
simply, “and now let me go. I am awfully 
done up.” 

Giving him the name of their hotel, and 
extorting a promise from him to call upon 
them the following morning, Mr. Dennett 
tarned to Bruce, who asked shortly, ‘‘ Which 
way?” 

Neither man was capable of mach speech, so 
the elder led the way without a word. The 
journey was but a short one, and presently 
they entered the hotel, which was all astir with 
excitement. Mrs. Vernon met them in the 
hall, terribly white and agitated; when she 
saw Desirée lying so silent, so motionless in 
Bruce's arms, she feared the worst, and with 
a wild shriek ran towards him. ‘‘ She is not 
dead,” he said, quietly, ‘‘her heart beats 
strongly beneath my hand,” and entering a 
room he placed the girl upon a couch and 
asked for restoratives. To Mrs. Vernon and 
her brother it did not seem strange that he 
should be with them ; they asked no questions, 
and his mere presence seemed to inspire them 
with confidence. It was only when Desirée 
showed signs of returning consciousness that 
her mother begged he would goaway. “Ifshe 
sees you now,” she said, “the surprise and 
excitement will be ill for her!” 

‘* May I come to-morrow?” he pleaded, with 





’ eyes full of love, resting on that dear, fair 
ace. 

* As you please, although I think it best she 
should never see you again.” 

“Some explanation is owing me,” he 
answered, y, “and my whole life and hers 
shall not be spoiled for lack of one,” and he 
went out quietly. 

Went out quietly ; but, oh! what a tumult 
was in his heart! what a fever of love, longing 
and impatience ! 
aa To-morrow,” he thought, ‘‘I will know 

l ! ” 

When he reached his lodgings Vivien had 
gone to her room, having ascertained from the 
landlord that her cousin was quite safe ; but 
Mrs. Ryland, despite the man’s reiterated 
assurance that he had seen the doctor with an 
elderly gentleman, and carrying a young lady 
towards the Hotel Goslar, could not be per- 
suaded to lie down until she had once more seen 
her son, and heard from his own lips he was 
unhurt. 


CHAPTER VII. 


As early the following morning as etiquette 
would allow Bruce presented himself at the 
Hotel Goslar, and requested permission to see 
Desirée, After a momentary hesitation Mrs. 
Vernon bade him follow her, and together they 
went upstairs; pausing outside a door she 
said, “‘ You will find her alone,” and left him 
there. A sudden tremor seized him when he 
opened the door and found himself face to face 
with his long-lost love; she was lying on a 
couch, her head supported by pillows, and her 
hands loosely cl She was very pale, and 
when she saw who her visitor was her face 
grew yet paler, and her eyes wore a frightened 
look. She neither attempted to rise, nor held 
a welcoming hand to him, and he advanced to 
her. 

“T trust the injury you received last night 
is not a serious one?” 

‘Oh, no, Doctor Ryland, it has only made 
me feel weak and listless ;’’ her lips were 
tremulous, but her voice was calm. ‘I must 
thank you for your extreme goodness to me 
last night; my uncle has told me that I owe 
my life in a great measure to you ; J scarcely 
remember anything that occurred after ’’—she 
was about to say ‘‘after we were divided,” but 
sopeed suddenly; and Bruce answered coldly 
andquietly, “Mr. Dennett was mistaken ; I was 
not instrumental in rescuing Ope Your life, 
humanly speaking, was saved by the young 
German who took youfrom me. Miss Vernon, 
will you answer me a few questions trath- 
fally.” His stern eyes looked into hers, and 
he was so close to her that she could have 
touched him; she averted her face, and he saw 
a slight tinge of colour spread from her throat 
to her cheek ; he noticed, too, that her hands 
trembled violently. 

“T will not trespass long upon your con- 
siderate kindness,” he went on, choosing to 
assume she would answer all that he chose to 


ask. 

‘© Will you tell me why you left Arleyford so 
suddenly and mysteriously?” 

“Do not ask—I have promised to be silent ; 
and why do you wish to know thisnow? Oh! 
surely it would have been better not to have 
come tome. If Mrs. Ryland knew of this inter- 
view she would be indignant, and perhaps 
accuse me of calling you to me,” 

“ My mother would scarcely be so unjust! ”’ 

“TI did not epsak of your mother, bat of 
your wife. Is she not your wife?” almost 
piteously. 

“If you mean Vivien Carnac, she is not. 
What leads you to sa I am married,” 
moodily ; “‘ your uncle has apparently fallen 
into the same error.” 

“Do you mean,” Desirée said, wondering 
meanwhile at her own calmness, “that you 
are not going to marry your cousin—that you 
never a her tebe your wife?” 

‘That is precisely what I do mean,’ quietly, 
but with a flash on his face; ‘‘ although since 
you left me her beauty and goodness have 
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sometimes tempted meto do so. But I swear, 
Desirée, I have loved you first and last!” 

“Oh!” she broke in reproachfully, ‘at 
least be true in this—do not to deceive 
me; before you knew me you loved Vivien 
Carnac!” . i 

** Upon my life I did not, and you are fally 
aware of that. I fail to see how you can meet 
reproach with reproach; no man ever loved 
more truly than I loved you—ay, and love 
you still, despite all the wrong I bave saffered 
at your hands,” 

“Tell me,” she said, leaning towards him, 
“did no word of love ever pass between you 
and your cousin ?—I mean before you knew me 
—on your honour, Brace?” forgetting all cold- 
ness, all ceremony. 

“ Upon my honour - a “¥ if Scie 
jealousy prompted your flight, I can only say 
lee wistahen in the estimate I formed of 
your character.” : 

She rose, and the lovely colour flushed sud- 
denly over face and brow; all her suppressed 
leve shone in the depth of her grey eyes, and 
ee voice was low and full of tears, as she 
#aid,— 

“Ifin my desire always to consider your good 
first, I have brought you only trouble and 
shame, if my love has secmed false and fleet- 
ing and all unworthy you, forgive me. For your 
sake and love’s, I left you when I loved you 
best; for your sake I saffered all this agony of 
separation, and the knowledge that you would 
doubt, despise, and perhaps forget me. Do 
you think the past year has been sweet or good 
tome? For my love and my sorrow’s sake, 
forgive me!” 

is face was ghastly white, but though the 
yearning to take her to him filled his whole 
 Saeoaeen waking ia m t 

‘ You are speaking in enigmas ; will you no 

explain yourself clearly?” 

er grey eyes fell before his, but she asked,— 
“If, after to-day we never meet, will you 
marry her?”’ 

Impatiently he answered, “Why do you 
continually harp on that one string? No, if 
I donot marry you, no other woman shall be 
my wife. Are you satisfied? What more shall 
I say to convince you? With all my soul I love 
you, and am willing to forget the past if you 
will let all be as once it was to have been. But 
I were less than man if I did not insist upon 
some explanation of your seemingly heartless 
conduct.” 

She sat down, a perplexed look on her face, 
and when she spoke her voice had in it nothing 
but tender pity for the unhappy woman whose 
treachery she must disclose, if ever she and 
Bruce would be happy any more. 

“ When you had Arleyford two days,” 
she said, ‘‘ Miss Carnac came to me.” 

Bruce started, but Desirée did not seem to 
notice him. She set looking with fer.away eyes 
out of the window into the quiet street below. 
She went on in low, distinct tones,— 

“I was glad to meet her, thinking she had 
come with some message of forgiveness and 
friendship from Mrs. Ryland (it was always a 
bitter wer to me that Ihadparted you). But 
Miss Oarnac’s errand was far from this. She 
implored me, by my love for you, to give you 
back your freedom ; she told me that marriage 
with me for you meant social ruin; but I 
was vain enough to think otherwise, and to 
believe your love would never lessen for me.” 

Bruce drew a little nearer, and bent towards 


er. 

“‘ Then she told me a story that crushed ont 
all my hopes, my joy—that almost broke my 
heart. She said that long before you knew me 
7o ay her, that she had been your promised 
wife ” 

“It is false!” he broke in hurriedly, and 
Desirée’s sweet face flashed into sudden joy; 
but when he would have touched her she 
shrank back from him, and once more took up 
her story. 

“She urged upon me that if I went away, 
leaving no m for you, never again hold. 
ing any communication with you, in time you 
would return to your old love and allegiance, 








She showed mevery forcibly that Mrs. Ryland 
hated me, and would never forgive me because 
in her eyes I had wrought your ruin, Oh, 
Bruce! Brace! forgive me. I was foolish ; but 
I loved you even though I doubted you. In 
that hour of supreme agony I yet was glad and 
proud to think you had loved me best; but I 
thought——” 

What Desirée thought has never been known, 
becauee the young man beside her, suddenly 
caught her in his arms, and rained passionate 
kisses on her face ; and she, poor foolish child, 
had no word to say, only clung to him, half- 
sobbing ; with eyes star-bright shining through 
their tears. 

‘You will not leave me again,’’ he said, 
triumphantly, and she found voice to say,— 

*‘ Never, unless you bid mego. But Brace, 
oh! my dear, my dear, can you forgive me?” 

* Forgive you! Look, dear heart, do I wear a 
very formidable aspect? Desirée, if you had 
bat spoken, all this year of sorrow had never 
pee Don't opoil th + with regrets for th 

* Don’t spoil the present with regrets for the 
past,” she whi “| lifting shining eyes to his; 
“and Bruce, because we are so happy, be 
mercifalto Miss Carnac. Remember it was her 


— for you that prompted her to act as she 
i Pad 
His face grew stern. ‘‘Ishall, I trust, behave 


towards her with the courtesy due toa woman, 
however she may have sinned. More I cannot 
and will not promise, even to you,” and she 
knew by the resolute look in his eyes that he 
would not go from his word. 

He was very unwilling to leave Desirée, say- 
ing, laughingly, he feared she might disappear 
a second time ; and when Mrs, Vernon went in 
to them she found Bruce with his ari about 
her child, his honest good-looking face bright 
with his happiness and love. Me rose as she 
entered, and took her hand. 

‘*‘ Dear Mrs. Vernon,” half laughing, “ I feel 
myself s most cruelly treated man. You 
have all been blaming and hating me without 
a cause; but Desirée is prepared to exonerate 
me of all blame, Are you as willing to receive 
me as your son, as she is to defend me?” 

Seeing Desirée’s happy face, and having 
always liked Bruce, Mrs. Vernon was not 
much averse to his suit; bat she asked,— 

‘* What will Mrs, Ryland say?” 

‘‘ I trast she will be induced to change her 
opinion, She will be compelled now to re- 
cognise the fact that honour and truth do not 
always accompany high birth and good breed- 
ing;” and then, simply and tersely, he told her 
the whole story of Vivien’s sin, and Mrs. 
Vernon joined with him in his bitter condem- 
nation of the girl ; but Desirée said, softly,— 

“IT am so happy I can afford to forgive her, 
and you, Bruce,” smiling now, ‘‘should be so 
flattered by her preference that you should not 
find it hard to forgive, and to pity her.” 

‘‘If I alone had been concerned it would 
not have been hard ; but when I remember all 
she has made you suffer, I feel bitter against 
her, darling,” and here, as he turned eagerly 
to the girl, Mrs. Vernon discreetly left the 
room, 

. a o * * * 

When Bruce returned to his lodgings he 
found Mrs. Ryland and Vivien together, the 
former reading, the latter looking from the 
window with flushed face and terrified eyes. 
His mother looked by 

‘* Where have you been Bruce?” she asked. 

“To the Hotel Goslar! Ihave had an in- 
terview with Miss Vernon,” glancing contemp- 
tuously at his cousin, “and she has explained 
the cause of her flight to my satisfaction, 
although I confess, at the same time, I was 
horribly disgusted.” 

‘*With Miss Vernon?” questioned his 
mother, hoping that now indeed his infatuation 
for that girl was ended ; but his answer was so 
opposite to what she expected that she could 
only look at him in silence, Vivien cowered 
lower in her chair, and shielded her face with 
her hands, She knew all was discovered, that 
for her the end had come, and her heart felt 
like to break with passionate love and regret 








that she had failed to win him to herself. 
Bruce turned to his mother. ‘‘ Will you leave 
us, dear, I have something to say to Vivien?” 

The girl started up,— 

“Oh! aunt, aunt, do not go. I am afraid.” 

Mrs. Ryland, astonished beyond measure, 
stood looking from one to the other. Bruce 
spoke again, this time to his cousin, 

“*I wish to spare you what of pain and 
shame is possible. You had best consent to see 
me alone.”’ 

Mrs. Ryland moved towards the door, but 
Vivien followed, and clung to her. 

“Tf I must listen,” she cried, ‘‘stay with 
me. Soon or late you will know—why not 
now ?” 

* As you will,” Bruce said, coldly, ‘If you 
choose to make your dishonourable condact 
public property by all means do so. For your 
sake, and because she wished it, I would have 
screened you, so far as my scorn for you would 
permit; but you have decided. Mother, Miss 
Vernon left Arleyford at Vivien’s instigation, 
and because of a most false story concocted 
by her.” 

Vivien suddenly faced him defiantly a mo- 
ment, then flashed upon her aunt. 

“It is true,” she cried, fiercely ; “‘ I did speak 
falsely, and she believed me, I told her that 
before Bruce met her he had loved me, and 
promised to marry me. I represented to her 
that marriage with her for him would mean 
social ruin ; that you, aunt, would never for- 
give him—never receive her. I showed her he 
was mine by former vows; that if she were 
once ‘away he would turn to me, remember 
= old love, and in the end I should be his 
wife.” 

Her eyes fell now, and she went on quickly 
and almost incoherently, as if suddenly the 
true sense of her position, the shame and 
shadow of her sin, at last had become pal. 
pable to her,— 

“T have not been successful—and the fallen 
should receive pity. I have sinned, but I did 
it all because I loved him, and my only sorrow 
is I have sinned in vain,” lifting defiant eyes 
once more, and seeing on her aunt’s proud 
face pity, pain, and scorn strangely mingled. 
Then her heart melted within her, for Mrs. 
Ryland had been almost mother to her ever 
since her own mother died. “Oh, aunt, dear 
aunt ! ”’ she wailed, “‘ yow will not love me less. 
Forgive me, forgive me! Iam so miserable— 
and I loved him!”’ 

‘How could you do this thing ?’’ questioned 
the elder lady. ‘ Oh, child, child! could you 
not remember that life without honour is 
nothing worth?” 

‘“‘ This is most painful to everyone,” Bruce said; 
and, turning, left the two women together. 

Then Mrs. Ryland said, in low, sorro wfal 
tones,— 

‘The pain you have inflicted upon me, 
Vivien, is too great for me to tell; the shame 
you have brought upon yourself can never die 
from your memory or from mine. Do you not 
know how proud I have always been of our 
honour ; how I have made it my boast that no 
Carnac (Mrs. Ryland had been Miss Carnac) 
ever stooped to a mean or cruel deed !”’ 

‘* Aunt, oh, my dear aunt, I loved him !” 

“ Nothing can palliate your crime, not even 
your love—it rather aggravates it, for love 
should be unselfish, and an incitement to a 
nobler life. You have only succeeded in 
making Bruce more wholly Miss Vernon’s 
lover than before, and have shown me that a 
‘ Daughter of the People’ can rise to heights 
impossible to one of my own race, Oh, 
Vivien, Vivien—and I have always loved you 
80 well!” 

The proud, beautiful elder woman broke 
into sobs then, 

‘*You have been dear to me as my own 
child, and even now I cannot love you less, 
though between us confidence and esteem are 
for ever at an end.” 

Vivien only rocked herself to and fro, 
moaning that she could not bear her pain; 
that she would leave them, go away, and be- 
gin a new life; and at sight of her woe Mrs, 
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Ryland rose, and, oils to the girl, bent down |. 


and@ kissed the golden hair, 
“ Oh, child, child !’’ she murmured, sadly ; 
and Vivien looked up, to meet the pity and 


reqrettys love in the dark eyes, and lost all 


selt-c: 

She sprang up and threw ber arma about 
her aunt, 

“Tam sorry [have hart.you,” she sobbed, 
“and that is my greatest grief.” 

For a moment they stood locked each.in the 
other’s arms; then the girl freed herwelf, and 
spake quietly. 


“I must go away—at least until they are | 


married. I knew last night this must come, 
and I lay thinking what I should do. The 
Davenports are in Paris, and will be to 
have me, Ishalktelegraph to-day, and leave 
here to-morrow.” 

“ Perhapa”—-sorrowfully —“ ib will ba best, 
at least for the present, that. we should live 
apart.” 

e * * 7 * 


The following day Vivien looked into her 
aunt's room, 

“T’am going now,” he said, a8 the other 
rose, took her hands, and kissed he 


“Good-bye,” she said, Teskenlx, “and 
Heaven bless you!” 
**Good- bye!” sobbing ; “‘andsay bye. to 


Brnce for me,” and then she passed away from, 
them for ever, 

When she had been gone an hour Mrs, 
Ryland went to her’ son. 

“ Bruce,”’ she said, ‘‘if I have been hard 
and cruel to yon and Miss Vernen I am SOrry. 
Will you take me to her? I should know my 
s0n’s wife.” 

Without a word he rose, and they went, out 
together. As they entered Mrs. Vernon's 
sitting-room that lady rose quietly and grage- 
fully to meet them, impressing Mrs. Ryland 
very favourably. 

*I will zing for Desirée,” she said, abd soon 
the.girl entesed, flushed, but calm in manner. 
Mrs, Ryland teok her hand, looked into her 
clear eyes, and then said, softly, 

os dear, we- must be friends now,” and 
kigsed her 

In after ‘days, when Vivien had made. bril- 
liant, loveless match, Mrs. B ad could find 
it.in her heart to say, “ Thank Heaven, Brace 
married: Desirée,” and ever her love deepened 
for the girl she had once despised as a 
“* Daughter of the People.” 


[THE END.] 








FACETIZ. 


Guarp (to old lady who has been cansing 
him a great:deal of unnecessary trouble): 
“ Well, mum, I just wish was-an elephant, 
and then you'd always have your trunk right 
under your eyes.” 


A NEWLY-MARRIED | was telling another 
how nicely her husband conld write.—‘‘ Oh’ 
you should just see some of his love-letters,”’ 

—* Yes, L[kuow,” was the freezing reply ; “Pye 
got ever so many of em in my desk.” 


“T nomron,”’ said one lady to another, ‘‘that 
at our secial gatherings you are always the last 
one toleaye.” “I know it,” was the reply; 
“IT have an object in view. ‘ “ What is is?” 
‘* [want to preventthe reat of you from slander- 
ingme.”” “Oh, you mean thing! You never 
like to see our friends enjoy themselves! ’’ 


A WELL-KNown actor had a horror of street- 
music, On one occasion the “ waits’ played 
before his house at midnight, and waitedon 
him next morning. They were ushered into 
his room,—“ Well.” said the actor, “ what do 
you want ?”—* We played before your house 
last night,” said the musicians.—'I heard 
you,” was his reply.—‘‘ We are come for our 
little gratuity,” said the melodiousinvaders.— 

“ Why, bless me,” said the sufferer, ‘‘I thought 


you came to apologise.” 


J 





A RATRDBESSER at. the East-end h Dy 


startling announcement in his shop : ‘ 
shortcomings, made, up and arranged.” 
Ax inveterate, bachelor, being asked by. a. 
al mise. why he did not seoure seme. 
fond one’s company in 
of life, replied, ‘‘I would, ad I were sure an 
ocean would. be Pacific.” 


**No, Foan't stay,” replied a 


friend | oes orning my wife would be 
out with 8 Tent re 6 Dicgenes, hunting for 
an honest man.” 


Tuz seasons drive Time’s circling car, .. 
And this the unwelcome fact explains 
_. Why, times go dull and sluggish are, 
or Winter holdeth back the rains, 


Mistress (to new cook): ‘Now, Sarah, 
you are strictly honest and economical, I 
give you something’ extra. per month.” New 
Cook: “ Thank you, ma’am ; I will think over 
it, andcet.you knowin the evening.” 


Ax Tanesystrorz Pox.—When Jones went to 
look, for rooms, he was shown: about, the 
premises b = handsome a piece, of nnslin — 
young, bright, and fair—as ever gladdened 
eye . ® be bachelor —" What suite do you tht 
you sh pat r, sir?’ she ask 
said he cguldn’t help it if he was to die f tor i it, 
and he replied in his most killing manner 
“Sweet eighteen. From what s aid is 
adéet Jones, “T somehow got the imaprensioti 
that ‘sweet eightegn ’ was already engaged.” 


Roast, Gooss.— There.is enagiteh joke, at an. 
English gentleman's, expense, by a Highland 
laggie, and. which shows thaf the Highland 
bameed can pun. a bit, notleman 

esently arrived at’an hotel: recently im the 
borth of Scotland late, ans 
asked the waitrera to \ thing to 
eat, ~“ What wilh you have, ir?! Be 
goose and peas, if you have it.” ‘ Goose! at 
this timeo’ day! Then you must meee 
spit. yoursel’, sir,” said the smiling attendant, 
as she left the apartment, 

Nor tae Dos, sut gis Banr.—A Indy was 
travelling in a atage-coach with a troublesome, 
barking dog im ber Isp. A gentleman, a 
fellow-pacsenger, complained of the annoy- 
ance, “ Dear me, sir!’’-exclaimed the lady, 
with an air of astonishment, “ I-wonder you 
complain of my dog—everybody- admires it. 
It isa real Peruvian.” “I don'tcomplain: of 
your Peravian dog, madam,” replied he, “ but 
— he world give us less of his Peruvian 

Lirrnz-Mary, who is-very much interested 
in stud eels ans of teal, 2 ee el 
began, en a8 r. Rattler sorts 
of questions ‘abont aigeotie and thete remedies. 
“ Now, papa,’" she continued, “if you’neglect 
a bad gla you lay a fonndation for consump- 
tion, don’t-you ?” “ Yes,” anawered her father. 
“And consumptives are thin and pale, aren’t 
they!” “Yes,” “What other signs are there 
—well, in quick consumption, papa?” queried 
the child, “* Five minutes for refreshment, 4 
posted in a railway station,” responded 
Rattler. Here the examination abruply closed, 


Her Lirtiz Broruzs,—Little Tommy was 
entertaining one, of his sistgr’s admirers, uatil 
she appeared. on’t you come to see my 


sister?” he ing ‘Yes, Tonamy, that’s 
what I come ri ?  *¢ Yon like her immensely, 
don’t you?” ‘Of course, E admire her very 


much, Don’ t you think she’s nice?’ “ Well, 
I have to, cause she’s my sister; but she 
thumps me pretty hard sometimes. But,let’s 

see you open your mouth onge, Now shatit 
tight till I connt ten. There—I knowed you 
conld do it!”. “ Why, Tommy, who said I 
couldn’t?”’ “Qh, nobody but sister! ’’:‘* What 
did she say?’? “ Well, she said you hadn’t 
sense enough to kee ne Ley shut, and I 
bet her two big ee had; and you have, 
haven't you? you'll wake her stump up 
the epples, won’t yon?” The young man did 
net wait to.see whether she would ‘‘stump up” 


or not, 


in the voyage of the ocean. 


-gentleman who ; 
‘was hay to ‘er all night at fthe house of 'a 





are inc 


A FPrenom barber's signboard. reads thus: 
“« To-morrow the public will be shaved. gratui. 
tously.”” Of course it is always to-morrowWs 

Ay editor has’ been elected town constable, 
and now is able to arrést. the” attention of his 
readers, ° 

What does letter do, for boys as they’ 
advance in oleae’ “As = grow. older, it 
makes them bolder, __. 


} Garrixa Acevsroxnn TO If. ae orate why 
0 you sit out the long sermons: 

ter.?”’ said the miece, **My deax,,’ replied the 
aunt, “they accustom me to eternity,” 

His Trade x.—An honest dealer adver- 
tises that-his baer mark,” is-that.a boy five 
years old can bry of him as cheap-as a man of 
mature age. 

Tike who catipinined’ that jostice had ot 
@ man comp! t justice 
been done b fe by. the remark that it was 
is foxy" ie hia. a 


A-cunr epitaph in a. country ehurchysrd 
reads thus :— 
“ Here lias old Satter, 
And,that's, what's, the matter.” 

Parsss tells us that where he came from 
there was a boy so shavp that: when his 
mother went to flog bias with a cane he 
always. “(out it;** 

A eentiemin having his haircut, gy 
annoyed with the operator's’ stories, i 
middle of each he said, “ Cut it short, * At 


Jasp the barber, in 2 rage, exclaimed, “$b can- 


here shorter, for every hait’on your head 
8 off.’ 


“Tae great trouble with Ma, » anid Mrs. 
es ion ne 4 ‘Sis, that hese dian change 

is. mip sweetly  regpo ; 
neighbour, ange: every time he changes, 
he seems to get @ poorer one,” 

Dovs anp Szrrsxt.—A col preacher; 
commenting om the passage, “ Be ye. therefore . 
wise a8 serpents and harmless as doves,” seid. 
that the mixture should be. made in the. pxo- 


portion of a -pound. of dova.te-am eanes.of 
serpents. 


Fonp 0F° THE Senwi.— Well, ; boy,” 
said @ gentleman to an angler swhue tas 
observed fishing away at a favourite eg 
“ that must bs” a fime stream for trout?” 
“ Faith, and sare it must bs that same, for ¥- 
have been standing here this three hours, ‘and 
net one of ’em will stir out of it.” 


pres iat Albe 
te.on the Clergy 

sbada 3 in horit: 1853, was the ocgeasion, 
The te Lord srt mg nis aie 


which Bishop Wil oe expres 
rent by sbabing his eta 
\ . ok ane .. e 


earl to foe re. 7 
bisher fadmitted the smile, but, sop Pom 
tention of thereby imputing an anesbing 
Lord Derby : I acce Be the explanation offered 
by the right reveread prelate. ; hi when he 
says that it is impossible for him to PAY. ANY. 
thing offensive because he has «smiling face, 
he will forgive me if I quote, tga intendin 
in the least to apply the wor ~ 
man may smile and smile, and be a villain. a 
Lord Clarendon (in a voice of thunder) : ‘Oh! 
oh! oh! ” Lord Derby: “ Whatnoble, nee is; 
is whose nerves are so delicate as to he 
wounded by a hackneyed quotation?” Lord 
Clarendon : “ hen ee LS. and prove 
against any no om. applying, even e 
aoe ej postry, the epithet of villain to 
ae ay Bueabek of the Nec, ** Peacemakers. 
rose on sides of the House. The reporters 
had left the gallery previous to a division. 
Lord Clarendon, who was oily. excited, 
drpnk off a glass eee Lord pg Tha at 
the same time, filled another 
and called ont, across the table : Your good 
health, Clarendon!” And so the affair ended. 


Taz man, who tore. his, anak. ‘thinks rent. 
creasing. 
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Tr ‘ig not, definitely settled, we believe, says 
Sovietyy ehere. the Queen will, spend Easter, 
whether at Baden, or some other Continental 

= but Her Majesty will certainly go on 
the inent for some time during the spring, 
The yacht Osborne is. at present being 
refitted at Pertsntonth, for the express parpose 
of conveying the Royal party. 

Ix ia qnite certain, from the experiences of 
the New Year's Day, just over, that in Paris 
flowers have roaty, taken the place of bonbons 
as friendlygifts. There can be oa rm accept- 
alle ORE, O° , perhaps, @ younger 
members. of vg aie wanaons have 
been doing .a‘rearing trade; 60, teo, have the 
postal byreaue. It-would be interesting to know 
what the flowers think oe: and could we 
mortals really understand t — language, a 
flow, what romances, W. secrets, an 
tg = ies would we notlearn! Flora is 
the goddess of the hour in Paris, 

A sust of Misa Mary Anderson is being 
exeouted Coent Gleichen. It is destined, 
on completion, for the Princess of Wales, who 
is greatly impressed with the charming 

ConsrpuRasen regret is felt im Brighton at 
the tact. that the fancy dress ball in aid of the 
keane as ihe on will nob. be.given this 
season, } years past General Shute 
and his‘friends have worked hard to make 
this annual event a success, but balls of this 


c r are now 80 uent that they 
nh ag venturing son teas Té used 
to bea mrpeneyonoguneing, the charitable 
object ef which lent & zest'to its enjoyment, 

nd it fs to, be hoped that it will not altogether 
lapse. 


Qn New Year's wg Shige's reception was 
giv t Sowenmeu » Portsmouth, by 
pS meee Princess Edward of Saxe-Weimar, 
and was attended largely, All officers of the 
garrison ‘and ships in harbour were in full 
uniform, ‘and the ladies’ dresses were very 
handsome. Prineesa. 
with  djamend ts, of 1 
w ud ornaments, & spra. rea 
flowers on’ one shoulder, and a large 
bouguet of exotics. Lady Owen wore black 
satin, with the of jetted lace, and cascade 
down one side of satin loops and jet balls, 
Mile Teeens was. in white. White was very 
gen among the younger ladies. One in 
particular was gracefally arranged with small 
flounces. up the front of alternate lace and 
tulle, waterfall hagk of talle, and silk bodice 
with lace sleevoa, anda sho wer of single. daisies 
scattered. all over. 
nesday, Janu 9, St. Panis’ 
ini i aie celebrated the 
marriage” of Major George Chalmer (92nd 
Gordon Highlanders) with Migs Jaret Baird, 
only. daughterof thelate Mr. John. Baird, of 
Unie; ‘Stonehaven, N.B. The bride’s bodice 
an@ long’ loose square train were of white 
brocaded velvet; the skirt being of white satin, 
trimmed with Carriekmacross lace (the gift of 
her sister-in-law, the Hon. Mrs. Baird). The 
drapery of satin, edged with thick chenille 
fringe, was looped up with ostrich feathers 
a i ribbon. Over a small 
wreath of real orange blossoms she wore a 
tulle veil, fastened to the hair by a diamond 
swallow brooch, the bridegroom’s gift, and 
numerous diamond pins; her jewels incladed 
a diamond necklace, a present from her 
brother, The three little bridesmaids were 
dressed in white plush coats, trimmed with 
white fur, confined at the waigt by a white 
satin band, over dresses of white Surah, and 
white plash “granny * honnets, trimmed with 
white satin ribbon. ‘The Hon, Mra. Baird, 
sister-in-law of the bride, wore grey brocaded 
velvet (in two shades) and satin, trimmed with 
marabout to correspond with the darker 
shade, and bonnet of grey plush, with 
feathers to match. 


Edward of Saxe.Weimar’ 
brocadeand satin dress, 





STATISTICS. 


Encouisn. Watar Imports. are steadily increas- 
ing. There-is a regular increase in the popula- 
tion, of course, and as no increased production 
occura at home, increased imports are neces- 
sary. The increase, however, is far in excess 
of the inerease of popnlation. Thus from 1863 
to 1867 the annual averageimport of bread- 
stuffs was 29,725,366 cwt., while from 1868 to 
1872 it was 40,883,482 cwt, From 1873 to 1877 
the mean was no less than 53,543,088 cwt., 
while from 1879. te 1882 the quantity was 
67,935,642 cwt. More recently we have been 
importing at the rate of a million hundred- 
we < wheat and a quarter of a million 
hundredweight of flour every week. 

Brrtus, Dearus, awp Magriaces ry Lowxpon. 
—It appears that in the course of the fifgy-two 
weeks that ended on Saturday December 29, 
there were 133,656 births registered in London, 
the population in» 1883. being estimated at 
3,955,814. In 1882 the births reached 133,200, 
so that the actual has been only 456, 
and if due allowanee be-made for increased 
population the birth-rate will show a slight 
decline—namely, from 343 to 33:9. The 
birth-rate for 1883 is the lowest one that has 
been given since 1860, when it was taken at 
33°6. There were also 80,578 deaths recorded 
in London im 1883, against 82,905 in 1882, 
The death-rate thus falls from 21:4 to 20:4, 
the lowest one yet given for the metropolis. 


eo 
GEMS, 


To have his tongue ent.omt, and to be seated 
deaf and dumb in a corner, were preferable to 
his condition who cannot. govern his tongue, 

Many speak the trath when they say that 
they despise riches, and preferment, but they 
mean the riches. and preferments. possessed by 
other men, 

Nosopy is satisfedin this world. Ifa legacy 
is left to a man, he.regrets that it is no larger. 
If he finds a sum of money, he searches the 
same lucky spot for more. 





Nor every woman can dress well with the. 


most reckless expenditure ; bui a clever woman 
can dress well with intelligent economy and 
an artistic taste, 

WE ought not wait until we feel right before 
atteropting te do right, We ought to say 
kind words and do dly acts deliberately, 
even when we should not say and do them 
instinctively and impulsively. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Srew Coprisn.—Put three pounds of 
fresh codfish, cut into pieces an inch thick, 
into boiling water, with a teaspoonful of salt, 
and let them boil for five minutes. Lift them 
out, and let them.drain. Have heated, ina 
saucepan, one pint of cream or rich milk, with 
four tablespoonfals of fine breadcrumb. Pat 
the fish in it, and let it stew for ten minutes, 
Season with cayenne, apd a spoonfal of white 
wi . 

Cruery-Savce.—Wash two heads of fine 
white celery, and cut it into small pieces ; put 
it. into * pat and a.quarter of new milk, and 
simmer till quite tender—about an hour—then 
rub it through a fine sieve. Beat the yolks of 
four fresh eggs with a gill of thick cream, mix 
all together, and stir over agentle firefor five 
or six minutes, till the sauce thickens, and 
serve. 

Stewsp Porators.—Rab a saucepan with a 
clove of garlic, put two ounces ef butter into 
it, and, it is. m , add six large new 

otatoes peeled and cut in quarters. Patina 
ittle hot water, pepper and salt to taste, a 
small quantity of grated nutmeg, some minced 
parsley, and the juiceof half alemon. Let the 
whole stew slowly, till the potatoes are quite 
done, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


TuerE are three little wicks to the lamp of 
® man’s life—brain, blood and breath. Press 
the brain a, little, ita light goos out, followed by 
both the others. Stop the heart a minute and 
out goes all three of the wicks.. Choke the 
air out of the lungs and presently the fluid 
ceases to supply all the other centres of flame 
and all is soon stagnation, cold and darkness. 


Few. brides have ever gone ta ihe sitar 
decked with so much jewellery ag the Hon. 
Augusta Brodrick, who was married on 
January 2 to Mr, Cuthbert Peek, at St, 
Nicholas, Peper-Harow. Her veil was f 

by two diamond ornaments, round her neck 
was & di md necklace, on her breast. a 
diamond cross, on one wrist a gold and 
diamond bracelet, and another of splendid 
pearls, and on the other two pearl and 
diamond bangles, 

Siuerz Tastzs,~—Many people lapped in 
luxury, according to a modern author, still 
preserve their simple tastes. There was 
a great duchess who said tea neighbour, 
“When there is only my lord and I, we have 
always a dish of roast.” The story is well 
known of George IV. sending-away a i 
dinner and d@iniag off 
Dake of Wellington could dine very heartily on 
& mutton-chop, and, in fact; did not appreciate 
anything beyond it. ‘Phere is a great noble- 
mee who is teny, baphofronuense a 

nner every day, but he tly dines off an 
apple, and, from his theory of health, wishes 
his own family to partake as slightly as posgible 
of the goad things outspread on the bonnteoys 
board. I waa talking one day witha worthy 
Carthusian monk who dined habi “OR. ada 
apple and biscuit. He explained to me that 
what people called hunger about seven o’clock 
was only a little acidity left by the noonday 
meal, Many experienced stagers, who study 
dietetie science, ont of a big menu pick upa 
very little dinner, and complain, in fact,,that 
they make a very poor dinner because there 
are only a few perfectly. natural items, Of 
course & man ought to know how both to 
abound and to be in want; but I confess to a 
prejudice in favour of heartily enjoying a good 
dinner. 

Svucczssrez Decorators.—With their quick 
insight, naturally refined taste, and their fond- 
ness for the home, says a writer, women 
should take an especial interest in decoration, 
and suecessful decorators might be found, or 
certainly trained, among them. -One of the 
first in merit of domestic tors was & 
woman, and a talented one—Angelica Kauff- 
man —and I have remarked that, in almost all 
caves where women artists have given atten- 
tion to decorative matters, they have exhibited 
& pure, and generally am elevated taste, and 
have seldom prodaced anything inartiatic or 
unsatisfying. Already in the stadios ef deco- 
rative artists women are, to be found deftly 
embroidering, or meking lace, or putting 
together upholsteries and partiéres, ere ia 
this, however, that I wish to say, and trast 
the honesty and sincerity of the remark will 
excuse its seeming ungallantry—beware of 
prettiness in your work. I mean that mere 
prettiness carved, painted, or woven for itself, 
and not as the attribute of something that is 
above the weakly or insignificantly attractive, 
Merely pretty things that please for the 
moment, bat exert no lasting influence, or 
that exert a harmful or weakening inflaence, 
are to be condemned in decoration as in other 
things, Daisies and daffodils are pleasing, 
but a surfeit of them is dreadfully cloying. It 
is a mistake to use floral accessories as if they 
were the principal features of a piece of deco- 
rative work ; for largeness of design, and bar- 
mony of colour should be considered before 
those engaging leaves, and petals, and buds are 
painted. Decovators, like scenie artiats in 
theatres, shopld begin by making a “ scheme,” 
and all matters of detail are ly made sub- 





ordinate to that. 


splendid 
sand bacon, The 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—_—-_-__— 
G. M. S.—Yes, if the banns are properly put up. 
Vivrew VAsntre.—The lock sent is golden auburn, a 
pretty shade. 
“Saran Anw."--Write to the matron, Nightingale 
Ward, St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, 8. B. 


Cowstant Reaper.—A daughter is under her 
parents’ control till she is tw enty-one. 


D. J.—Having never s een the young lady we cannot 
gtate the colour of her h air. 


W. R. P.—1. The date of the book |you refer to is 
1882. 2. Under the circumstances you state you will 
have to send the money in a registered letter. 


D. [S. O.—An appropriate answer would be, “‘ You 
are atte excusable ;” or, ‘‘ We accept your apology in 
the sams spirit with which you tender it. 


K. M. J.—The Irish giant Murphy, contemporary 
with O’Brien or Charles Byrne, was eight feet ten 
ynches in height. He died at Marseilles. 


C.D. F.—1. No. 2 Flirting is a dangerous pleasure. 
No young lady who has any, respect for herszlf will 
flirt with a stranger. 


Joun F.—The wife can certainly compel her husband 
to support her, and under the circum.tances he would 
be a scoundrel to attempt to evade it. 


L. R.—The eyelashes having once fallen out, you will 
have to depend on nature to restore them, as there is 
no réliable compound that will produce such a result. 


8. N. T.—Prince Louis Napoleon, only son of 
Napoleon III., was killed by the Zulus in South Africa 
on June 20th, 1879. His age was twcnty-three. 


IytenDine Purcnaser.—It d ds entirely whether 
the widow had full power to pm 4 the policy and the 
money thereby assured. If so you would be safe in 
purchasing. 

K. C.—1. Cannel coal is a tituminous coal, receiving 
its name from .urning with a bright flame like a 
candle, which Jatter word has been corrupted into 
“cannel.” 2. No extra charge is made for ba-k 
numbers. 


C. M.—Un'ess you can give more than two ‘ines of 
the poem, we cannot an.wer you as to its authorship. 
Perhaps it is one of the "numerous newspapor a, 
and as a consequence not clas ified in any book of quo- 
tations. 


A. O. 8 —A betrothal admits the parties into some- 
what of the pathies and affectionate consideration 
that endear the r lations of married life. Consequently, 
you need not hesitate to let your aceeptel lover kiss 
you at meeting and parting. 


M. C. K.—To remove pimples the following recipe is 
recommended :—Pure lard, one ounce ; citron ointment, 
one ouncs ; fiaest almond oil, half an cunce ; mix well 

er, and scent, if you wish it, with a few drops of 
oil of bergamot. 

D. M. V.—The Rev. Theobald Mathew, commonly 
known as Father Mathew, was born at Thomas-town, in 
Tipperary County, Ireland, October 10,1790. He was 
principally noted for his Jabours in the temperance 
cause, being known by the familiar title of the “‘ Apostle 
of Temperance.” He died in 1856. 


Owty Srxreen.—l. If you allow the glycerine to stay 
on all night it will improve the skin. 2. Use prepa:ed 
chalk for your teeth. 3. We have not the receipt for 
cocoanut candy; perhaps some of our readers will 
oblige. 3. In answer to the question written on the 
envelope of the latter it depends on circum stances, but 
the practice should be st»pped at once. 


N. M. G.—The “Belle Sauvage” was the name of a 
noted old London tavert? which formerly stood on 
Ludgate-hill. Thackeray thu; alludes to it :—‘‘ A fow of 
these qua‘nt old figures still remain in Londoa town. 
You may still see there, and over its old hostel in 
Ludgate-hill the ‘Belle Sauvage’ to whom the Szec- 
tator so pleasantly alludes, and who was probably no 
other than the sweet Ameri an Pocahontas who re:cued 
from death the daring Captain Sm th.” 


FLoresce —The young lady appears to be of @ care- 
less, indolent disp2sition, and should fight against it with 
all her might and main, or it will giow upon hert» 
such an extent chat it will eventvally lead to unhappi- 
ness, Shecannot have avery deep affection for her 
sweetheart. 2. Not if he was worthy of her, 3. It 
does not follow that because a girl does not like s.w- 
ing that she is therefore idle or worthless, as she may 
be industrious enough in other ways, tut a good 
knowledge of plain needlework is an exceedingly 
valuable acquisit’‘on, 4. Handwriting slovenly. 5. 
Not if it was black. 


E. L. W.—Astrakan, the capital ‘of the government 
of that name, is situated on an island formed by one of 
the branches of the Volga, about twenty miles from 
the sea. It is an entrepot of the Russian Oriental 
trade, and the raw produce from remote regions, con- 
sist: one So hides, sheepskins, and grease, is 
brought there. The government of Astrakan was 


annexed to Russia by the Czar Ivan the Terrible in 
1554, The population of the city of Astrakan is com- 











posed of all nations of Europe and Asfa, and of nearly 
all creeds, There are mosques for the Mohammedans 
and sanctuaries for the Hindoos, as well as Christian 
churches. About one bundred small “manufacturi 
establishments produce cashmere shawls, silk an 
cotton fabrics, furs, dyes, powder, and salt. 


Lisstz.— There is no known sutstance tbat will, if 
mixed with the paint put cn the walls of a hou:e, 
ban‘sh or destroy flies. The yolk of an , beaten u 
with a copes Jeach of treacle and finely-groun 

per, aud set about in shallow plates, will rapidly 
these pests. 

I V. D.—Your physical condition may b2 advanced 
and improved by strict attention to the laws of : ealth. 
An abundance of out-of-door sports, such as walking. 
rowing, horseback-riding, skating, etc., with a diet of 
wholesome food, and plenty of sleep at early hours, 
will strengthen you to a wonderful extent. 

L. M. J.—According to good authority, the ‘largest 
bell in the world is hung in the tower of a temple in 
the city of Kioto, woe It is 24 ft. high and 16 in. 
thick at the edge. is bell has no ot pe but is rung 
by means of a t beam of wooi, w strikes,it on 
the outaide. great b:l! of Moscow is 19 it. 3 in. 
high, and weighs 143,000 Ibs 


“a PHOTO.” 


In the wrezk of an old wo-n album 
That a child unearthe 1! ot play, 

I found th‘s little picture— 
A leaf from a -Closed. 


That face of ish beauty 
Must now be linei with c're ; 
And the locks of raven blackness 

Must gleam with a silver hair. 


Somewtere he lives and labours, 
And takes his part in the strife 
That is not“at ali the poem 
We dreamed in early life. 
The ways we planned together _ 
We must tread apart through time; 
For the years step pain between us, 
And they spoke in prose—not rhyme, 


And £0 I hid his picture 
Away from my own sight,’ 
And bravely looked for sunshine 
ugh clouds as black as nizht. 
It has g'immered often up*n me, ~ 
Bot never as of old 
Has dropped ia a royal shorter 
Of i and melting gold ; 
And I know, through all the darkness, 
It is-all for the best, someway ; 
Yet I wish that little photo 
Had not been found to-day. 
E. W. 


P., M. B.—Alder chareoal is esteemed for the 
manufacture of coe rt teed on account of its excellent 
quality. The bark of the alder tree is used for tanning, 
and, with the addition of{copperas and other ingredients, 
forms a dye for several colours. The wood of the tree 
» request for cabinet-making, turnery, and mill 
wheels. 


G. D. M.—Glass paste is ‘a fine kind of glass of different 
colours, used for making f precious stones, The 
glass chiefly used is called strass, German stras, named 
after the man who frst found it out. This can be 
coloured with oxides of metal so perfectly that the 
false stones can scarcely be told from the real ones. 


Frepa.—Ruth ifies sorrow for the misery of 
another; pity; tenderness. Webster says the word is 
obsolete, except in poetry. It is used by Tennyson as 


ae ae 
ui wor! 
Against his angor in him.” 


Pretty Frep.—1. Pluck up courage and do not fret 
about him ; show a little more spirit, andif he really. 
cares for you he will think all the more of you. If you 
are honest and true and love him, you have only to 
act simply and naturally as your own heart dicta‘es, 
and if he is worth a second thought he will come back 
to you Cryiog and making yourself miserable will 
never help you. 2. We never answer letters through 
the post. 

D. B. L.—Crottn oil is expressed from the seeds of a 
plant which ws in Ceylon, Molucca, Hindostan, and 
other parts of Asia. As is well known, it is a speedy 
and powerful purgative, in the dose of one or two 
drops. In er quantities it produces vomiting and 
great pain, and is sometimes fatal in its effects. It was 
known in Europe as early as 1630, but attracted little 
notice. Externally applied, it produces inflammation 
of the skin and a pustular —— sufficiently 
resembling that of small-pox to deceive any inex- 

rienced observer. It is sometimes used asa counter- 

rritant. It has a slight odour, and a bitter, burning 
taste. 


M. B.—The earliest undoubted mention of playing 
cards is in the household accounts of Charles VI. of 
France, in tiie year 1392 or 1393, but many writers think 
that games resembling our games of cards were played 
in the East from time immemorial. Euchre is a modern 
game of Americ — said by some to have 
orig’nated among the French in Louisiana, and by 
others among the Pennslylvanians of German descext ; 
it is > like { it seems probable that it has 
been derived from that game. 6 King, Queens, and 
Knave or Jack, are simply the King, Queen and their 





valet or atteadant, and hence there is a little popular 
humour in giving the Kuave or Jack the power of 
cap‘uring his master and mistress under ce con- 
ditions. .There is some confusion: about the marks 
which distinguish th> suits, The ‘earliest German 
reer had heart;, bells, Ile.ves, and acoras. Itatian and 
panish cards still have swords, clubs, cups, aad 
money. The French borrowed heuart:, leaves, .and 
acorns from the Ge:mans, substituted diamonds for 
be'ls, altered gradually ths a-orn to its present form as 
in tho Italian p‘cks, and finally the English toox ‘the 
French signs, but called the sword a spade: 


Erra.—In order to ensure the domestic ess of 

a pair who should marry when the wife was fi -seven 

and the husband only forty, ths love of the husband 
would have to be of the truest and sincerest kin 

where there was such a disparity in the ages 

of the parties have sometimes turned out very happily. 


-P. 8,—It may be that your lover's sensitiveness as to 
be a little 


his poverty leads him to unreagonable in the 
matter of which you complain. But if heis so, his 
error is ons that you can afford.to overlook. Such a 
brigat and intelligent young lady 


can doubtless hit upon some mede of dressing elegantly _ 


that would not setm to your lover like extravagant 
splendour. 

W. R. N.—You were polite enough to the young man 
who ac‘ompanied you home. Your invitation to him 
to cil on you was a sufficient resogni‘ion of his 
servic33. The rings mostly wora by ladies are plain 
diamond ones. A with one fine diamond, wh‘ch is 
callz:d a solitaire ring, is usually most) valued. The 
varicties of precious stones are too numerous to 
m :ntion them all in a1 answer in this column, 


De.ta.—A very fine handkerchief ume is made 
cs follows :—Grate to fine powder half a nutmeg, and’ 
cru h one ted of an ouuce of; cloves;. put .these 
together in half a pint of best spirits of wine. After 
three ‘or four days’ maceration, add two drams of oil 
of lavender, two of oil of bergamot, ohne dram of 
oil of lemon», and half a dram of . tter of rogés ; 
through a piece of blotting paper folded.to fit the 
funnel, and the mixture will be ready for use, ; 

E. 8, M.—The reison why te North pole, attracts so 
much more attention than the Sout! le are that all 
te great civilizations have their seats fa the northern 
he here, and that, as far as we know, the South 


pole is surrounded, in most directions, for’a great, 


distance by ocean. It wou'd be hard to : how,that any 
immediate material advantage wuld result from the 


discovery of the N.rth pole and the expl ration of ‘the. - 


extreme North, any more than the discovery ofa new 
plane*, but a legilimate desire for knowledge would be 
gratified, and the fa ts observed would be of value in 
meteorology, in geology, and in the various sciences, 
which touch on the changes in animal and vegetable 
life under unusual conditions. 


8. W. C.—The silvering of looking-glasses is omeait 
done by coating the glass with a . this 


m. For 
purpose a large, perfectty flat stone table is Be eet 
wii terack - 


upon it is evenly spread a sheet of tin foil 
or flaw: this is covered uniformly to the depth of an 
e‘ghth of an inch with clean mercury. The. plate of 
glass, perfectly cleaused from wed peg and impurity, 
$ floated 6n to the mercury carefully, so as to exclu 
all air bubbles, : It is then pressed down by loading it 
with {weights in order to press out all the mercury 
which remains fluid, which is received in a gutter 
around the stone. After about twenty-four hours it is 
raised’ gently upon its edge, and in a few weeks itis 
reniy to frame, To convex and-concave mirrors the 
amalgamated foil is applied by means of accurately 
eer | Br wasn’ ete k 8 interior of ghee is sil ae 
y introducing a liquid amalgam, and tiring a 
the globe until every part is covered with it. 


F. G. W.—The Aztecs were one of the seven tribes or 
rations that.at the time of the Spanish conquest of 
Mexico inhabited that country. ose tribes were 
united under one government, and collectively bore the 
name of Nahuatlecas. According to their own tradi- 
tions they came from a distaxt land called: Aztlan. 
Where Aztlan was situated nobody has ever been able 
to determine with certa‘nty. Some authorities locate 
it in the far north, and other. in the region south of 
Mexico. The dat» of the migration from Aztlan to 
Mexico is tupposed to hive been in the latter part cf 
the eleventh or ths fit part of the twelfth century. 
This being so, the Aztecs and th:ir compan‘ons could 
not have built the ancient mounds that are found in 
various parts of the Unitei States, as these structures 
are beli-v:d to antedate the eleventh century by some 
hundreds of years. 
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